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In North Dakota or Texas— 
the answer is the sarae. 


The women of North Dakota may differ 
from the women of Texas in matters of 
polities, breadmaking or books but 
they agree thoroughly in the matter of 
laundry soap. 

Ask them why, and the answer almost 
invariably is this: 

“P & G The White Naphtha Soap does 


our work easier, makes our clothes 


whiter, protects our colored clothes 





better than any other soap we know 
of—and we've experimented with lots 
of tl ” 


So P & G has become the largest sell- 
ing laundry soap in these two states, 
just as it is the largest selling laundry 
soap in the country as a whole. 


“There is no mystery about the suprem- 


acy of P & G—it is simply a better 
soap. 
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A True Story About 
Health 


“After four years spent as a detective, I became 
subject to indigestion. On account of irregularity 
of meals I was troubled with gas on the stomach, 


pimples, constipation and loss of appetite. 


“I went to my physician, who recommended Fieisch- 
mann’s Yeast. After two weeks, the gas on my 
stomach ceased and gradually my condition returned 
to normal. My appetite is splendid, my skin has 
cleared, and my intestinal tract functions perfectly. 
And on my new job as building contractor I still eat 
my Fleischmann’s Yeast to keep fit.’—John A. 
Hemmerle, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast will build health for you, too. 
Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals; on crackers—in fruit juices, milk or water— 
or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
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FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


At all grocers’ 
2 to 3 cakes a day 
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- - - with his saw perfected 
Disston began to make tools 


FTER your saw sings its 
way through a cut— 
working in perfect tune with 
your hand and arm - - - cut- 
ting straight and true--- 
without a bind ora wobble— 
And you pick up another 
tool—do you miss that feel- 
ing of confidence; that bal- 
ance and precision; those 
finer details of craftsmanship 
that let you do better work? 
You need not. For the 
maker of your saw made 
tools for you, too. 
They were developed by 


slow, arduous experiment 
just like the Disston Saw. 

Tools like the No.3 Disston 
Bevel with its patented lock 
that holds. Like the Disston 
Plumb and Level with its ad- 
justment that always works. 
And the No. 5% Try Square 
that will not bend. 

You can do every job with 
the zest that you saw, when 
your tools are Disston Tools. 

Instead of just a tool-kit, 
make yours a Disston-kit. 

Your hardware man will 
show you Disston Tools. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phitadeiphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of ‘“‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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Let Us Resolve— 


HAT this New Year shall open to each 
and every one of us new doors of 
opportunity — 


THAT our constant effort shall be to 
further the interests of our railroad — the 
Baltimore & Ohio—thereby enhancing our 
individual worth — 


That the spirit of loyal co-operation—‘“‘one 


for all—all for one” shall be our slogan, 
whatever our duties may be — 


That in all of our dealings with the public, 
we shall be courteous, considerate, and 
ever mindful of the fact that public approval 
means greater prosperity for us all— 


Let us, then, all resolve to do our individual 
and collective best to the end that 1926 
shall set a new mark in the progress of our 
railroad. 


Baltimore & Qhio 


AMERICA’S FIRST RAILROAD—ESTABLISHED 1827 
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THE UTILITY AND THE PUBLIC 





Through the powers which the various States have given to their 
Public Service Commissions or Utility Commissions, electric utilities are 
subject to definite control by the public. 


Every utility must file its rates with the State Commission which has 
authority to insist upon rates that are just and reasonable. 

In ordinary business there are only two parties to every transaction— 
the seller and the buyer. In the utility field there is a third—the State, 
which stands between to assure fair play. 

The public has a two-fold interest in this State regulation of electric 
utilities ; first, as a consumer and, next, as an investor. More than 2,500,000 
people have placed their savings in electric utilities. 

Thus while State Commissions put a limit upon the return which an 
electric utility may secure on its invested capital, and fix the rates which 
the utility may charge, they have a corresponding duty to prevent the loss 
of the investors’ money through poor management or ruinously low rates. 

Coupled with the essential nature of the service which the electric 
utility renders to the public is the assurance of prudent management which 
State regulation affords. 

These are factors which make the securities of electric companies 
especially attractive to the conservative investor. 





Bonbright & Company 
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Labor Seeks At no time in its history has the American Fed- 
Injunction eration of Labor been studying with greater con- 
Relief cern the problem of finding a legislative method 


to wipe out misuse of the injunctive process in 
labor relations. After experimenting with efforts to define conditions 
under which such injunctions might not be issued, the Executive 
Council recommended to the Atlantic City Convention the following 
legislative method: That the field of industrial relations be specifi- 
cally excluded from equity jurisdiction and that all legal questions 
arising from such causes be referred to courts of law for hearing 
and necessary redress. 

No effort to define terms and conditions under which injunctions 
should apply to industrial relations has been successful in eliminating 
the element of discretion which has been the keystone to the extra- 
ordinary extension of equity jurisdiction in this field. As judges 
of equity courts are extending their jurisdiction as directed by 
their discretion and not only rendering decisions but building up 
a body of equity law which influences the decisions of other courts, 
the situation constitutes a menace not alone to Labor but to those 
ideals of governments which embody the principle of government 
by law. 

All federal courts except the Supreme Court are constituted 
under legislation enacted by Congress. Congress has the right 
and the duty to amend or modify that legislation in the light of 
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experience. A similar situation holds with reference to state 
courts. Labor therefore proposes limitation of equity jurisdiction 
to the determination and protection of titles to tangible properties 
and to questions arising therefrom, and that all other judicial 
questions, especially those pertaining to contracts of employment, 
individual or collective, or arising out of industrial relations, shall 
be confined exclusively to law courts. 

A conspicuous example of why Labor makes this proposal 
is the situation in West Virginia. The equity courts of West 
Virginia treat the miners’ unions as illegal organizations and forbid 
organizing work and other normal functions of a union. The 
courts have sought to prevent collective action on the part of the 
miners at a time when important industrial issues are in the making. 

Trade unionists want to be free from the tyranny of judicial 
discretion. They want to be free to plan for their own welfare 
and to render constructive service. 

The A. F. of L. maintains its opposition to the abuse of injunc- 
tions, and is prepared to pursue an aggressive policy in our efforts 
to secure the necessary legislative relief. We are not committed 
irrevocably to any method, but will be guided by conditions and 
facts. We are determined to be free from injustice through the 
abuse of the injunction writ. We seek legislative relief. 

This legislative proposal will have priority in Labor’s program 
for the coming year. 





The Anthracite The terms of adjustment which Governor 
Controversy Pinchot offered the miners and the anthracite 

operators brought substantial hope that 
the anthracite controversy would be ended. This feeling was 
strengthened when the miners’ representatives accepted the offer. 
Their acceptance was regarded as a contribution and a willingness 
to reach an agreement. 

The refusal of the operators brought a definite reaction in 
public opinion against them. Their action was an unmistakable 
refusal to consider the needs of the public. Wage earners, who 
constitute a considerable portion of public opinion, regarded the 
Pinchot proposal as a reasonable adjustment. Its acceptance 
would have had general favor. 
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What do the operators propose to do? Will they ignore 
public opinion and public interests as they have ignored the miners 
presentations of demands for equitable adjustments? Will they 
continue their stubborn resistance despite general criticism and 
lack of sympathy with their course? 

The hopes of industry, commerce, domestic users of anthracite 
and the general public were roused by this last move for adjustment 
of the strike. The ready acceptance of the miners was in line with 
a constructive move. Can the operators afford to ignore public 
interest? 

The Governor of Pennsylvania has declared that operation of 
the anthracite industry is a matter of public interest and asks 
state legislation to declare the industry a public utility and to 
provide for regulation by a public service commission. Refusal to 
negotiate differences forces action in public interest. 


Higher Wages Elsewhere in this“issue we present sta- 
for tistical data showing that high wages 
Railroad Workers by no means wreck economic under- 


takings but on the contrary may be 
regarded as indicative of efficient and economical management. 

The authoritative article “More Pay and Less Work,” by 
William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings, justifies Labor’s tra- 
ditional policy as a measure of social and economic welfare. 

A number of railroad organizations in the operating service 
are submitting demands for wage increases. The increases requested 
represent a fairer estimate of the value of services rendered. Railway 
employees in both operating and maintenance divisions must be 
high grade, responsible workers. Men of that calibre have high 
standards of life. 

These men are indispensable to the serviee standards of the 
railroads. They are trained men identified with the system. An 
efficiently operated railroad can afford to pay its employees adequate 
wages. 

Financial reports indicate that the majority of railroads are 
enjoying prosperity. Railroad loadings have reached high peaks 
in the past year. 

A number of roads have reached an unparalleled prosperity. 
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This is evidenced by a sense of security on the part of the public 
and confidence of investors in railroad stocks and bonds. 

Railroad workers have helped to create this prosperity and 
have a right to share in the results of their work. New methods 
and new efficiency can not be put into use except through the 
cooperation of the work group. Organized intelligence of those 
who carry out plans is essential to complete the work of any efficiency 
engineer. The workers therefore have a right to share in the 
increased returns from new processes and elimination of waste. 

Wage rates must be based upon a number of factors which 
vary in importance with specific problems. We know definitely 
that they must increase as commerce and production increases in 
quantity and variety in order that wage earners—who constitute 
the majority of consumers—may be able to buy the articles produced. 

Wages are not based upon cost of living indexes. Such indexes 
are only useful measuring rods to determine real wages. The 
wage increases asked by railroad workers are justified upon a basis 
of facts, and railroad operators should give them the favorable 
consideration they deserve. 


Churches and In his presidential address to the National 
Industrial Association of Manufaeturers which recently 
Problems met in St. Louis, Mr. John E. Edgerton 


severely condemned the concern which the 
churches have manifested in industrial problems. That a number 
of church organizations have formulated fundamental standards 
as their conception of the kind of principles that ought to underlie 
industrial relations led his expression of doubt as to the wisdom 
of corporate action by the churches on social, industrial and economic 
questions. He quoted with approval: “We must distinguish 
between moral principles and their practical application in any 
program of reform, political, industrial or social’’ As an alternate 
policy he commended: 
“So, if those brethren of our churches who are so busy studying 
out ways to change the social order and bring peace to the earth 
would change their own systems of reformation by ceasing their 


efforts to force upon industry their interpretations of economic 
law and correct economic practice, about which they know and 
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can know so little, and by returning to the preaching of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and teaching His principles to men, they would, 
in my opinion, more quickly lay foundations of love, from which 
brotherhood and peace will naturally arise, and upon which only 
can the structures of man rest in eternal security. Let them teach 
man his obligations, for man, in whatsoever state he is, can be 
depended upon to know and ultimately obtain his rights.” 

Does this mean that the president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers suggests to the churches that they remain aloof 
and apart from consideration of problems of industry, social justice 
and confine themselves exclusively to consideration of abstract 
questions only? 

Though advising a return to the methods of the Great Teacher, 
he forgets the distinguishing characteristic of his art: “And in 
parables he spake unto them and without parables spake he not 
unto them.” Christ did not teach abstract principles but he 
used concrete illustrations to demonstrate a spiritual principle. 
The marvelous simplicity of the Sermon on the Mount, the parable 
of the sower, the parable of the mustard seed, show how He used 
the concrete as illustrative of spiritual truths. He led His listeners 
from facts to spiritual meanings that constitute the principles of 
His kingdom. 

To the rich young man who asked what He might do to inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, Christ replied, ‘Go sell all which thou 
hast and feed the poor.” And again He said, “If any man will 
compel you to walk with him one mile, go with him twain.” 

The human mind works from fact to underlying law. Various 
churches patterning after the methods of Christ have tried to 
help men and women live Christianity in the affairs of every-day 
life by suggesting concrete application of Christian principles to 
present-day problems. The application reveals the underlying 
principle. 

The teachings of Christ are the words of peace, good will and 
healing. Though the National Association of Manufacturers may 
declare for “organized promotion of moral and practical ethics in 
industry,”’ it.can accomplish that purpose only by agreement upon 
specific methods and immediate objectives. To that end the 
social and economic declarations of churches have been measurably 
heipful. 

There is an implication in the words of Mr. Edgerton that 
carries a reminder of the militant methods which the National 
Association of Manufacturers has utilized. Any manifestation of 
intolerance would be regretted by all who are seeking to think 
through ways to a better understanding of living and working 
together. 
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American At this time when the spirit of Locarno so 
Centers appropriately brings its healing to the world 
for at the Christmas season of peace between men 
Fascism of good will, the recent circular on recreation 


centers from the Premier of Italy is a distinct 
note of discord. International mores are for the most part prac- 
tices evolved out of intercourse between responsible governments. 
They are based upon well established standards of courtesy, mindful 
of mutual rights. 

The present government of Italy is in striking contrast to 
the general development of constitutional government in the 
majority of countries. So essentially is the spirit of Fascism in 
conflict with the representative principle of government, that 
it is diffcult for us in the United States to understand the motives 
which prompted the circular. 

In the circular Premier Mussolini asks Italian officials abroad 
to interest themselves in Italian emigrants commending recreation 
centers as a medium for promoting the physical, intellectual and 
moral capacities of immigrants “‘to prevent their falling an easy 
prey in foreign lands to subversive political influences.” 

The underlying premise is obviously still that immigrants 
owe allegiance to the fatherland and that a continuing paternalistic 
supervision should watch over them in their new, homes. ; 

An important metropolitan paper interpreted these instructions 
to Italian ministers and consuls as looking toward centers of Fascisti 
gospel—the new type of “Italian cultural propaganda” which 
Mussolini now demands shall be taught in Italian schools. As 
he recently told the First National Congress of the School Cor- 
poration: “I intend that the school above all shall be educative, 
formative and moral.” This statement seems to have but one 
meaning—educational policies are to be determined by dictation. 

The American labor movement is concerned that all immi- 
grants within the United States shall have full opportunity for 
physical, intellectual, moral and economic progress. Our organi- 
zation has been the primary agency concerned {with achieving 
that purpose. Special attention has been given to the needs of 
Italian immigrant workers who long were mercilessly exploited by 
padrones from their own country. But the American labor move- 
ment quickly and definitely resents any effort on the part of a 
foreign government to encourage methods or agencies that would 
interfere with the development of American customs, thought 
and institutions. We fear an insidious policy of penetration on the 
part of a foreign government to retain control over its citizens living 


in our country. 


os 
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The Italian Premier has so clearly and so definitely stated 
that he considers it necessary for Italian schools to be inspired 
by the principles of Fascism, that we may well be on guard against 
centers of “Italian cultural propaganda” in our own country. 

We know full well that the spirit of representative, responsible 
government is necessary for the development of our trade union 
movement. We know how the trade union movement of Italy 
has been destroyed. We seek the spirit and the method of vol- 
untary institutions. Though a benevolent despotism may accom- 
plish reforms, it can not achieve the regeneration that comes only 
through consent and experience on the part of those concerned. 
A democracy can make no compromise with a dictatorship. 


The Disarmament The League of Nations has invited the 
Conference United States to participate in a con- 

ference to consider the disarmament plans. 
The United States is traditionally committed to arbitration. We 
took the initiative in the Disarmament Conference of 1921. 

The United States should participate in such a conference which 
has for its purpose disarmament by nations of the world. 

Disarmament, the supplementary objective of world peace, 
can be achieved only through cooperation of nations. It is a 
positive policy expressing the will to peace. 

The administration has been considering extending an invi- 
tation to other nations to carry forward the work begun in the 
conference of 1921. Acceptance of this invitation would meet 
with general favor. 

It would be unworthy of our nation to refuse to enter such a 
conference because it did not originate through our initiative. 
The League of Nations, to which seventy states now belong, is a 
proper agency to call such a conference. 

The League of Nations is the most powerful factor in inter- 
national relations. It has demonstrated its leadership in the 
pacts of Locarno. 

The proposal to participate in the coming disarmament con- 
ference is in line with repeated declarations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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Recreation From three separate approaches the significance 
and of recreation is emphasized in articles in this 
Community issue: The function of play in the development 
Life of the individual, recreation as an element in 


housing plans, and the statement of the Atlantic 
City Convention upon Labor’s part in promoting opportunities for 
recreation. 

Recreation is an essential element in complete living. It is 
the medium for spiritual and physical regeneration. 

Recreation is not exclusively for the well-to-do and those 
with leisure but should have a definite place in the lives of those 
who work. Opportunity and habit have much to do with making 
many kinds of recreation possible. Therefore, school, home and 
community planning should provide play and recreation opportunities, 
while school and home should inculcate the habit. 

These three articles are particularly commended to central 
labor unions, state federations of labor, local unions and local 
committees on education. 


Deferred The practice of extending credit on the basis 
Payments of time payments got its big impetus in auto- 

mobile buying. Where the purchase price was 
large, the person of small income must either pay on the installment 
plan or else make real sacrifices over a long period of time in order 
to save enough money. Without the immediate incentive of 
enjoying the use of the car, it seemed doubtful if many would 
make the necessary sacrifices, so time-payment plans were devised. 
The result has been an insecure financial factor in the automobile 
industry. 

The rapid expansion of the automobile industry on this principle 
led to its application by many stores and sales agencies. ‘Pay as 
you wear,” became the slogan of many a mercantile house that 
offered tempting articles of clothing more expensive than the 
income of the purchaser could afford. The practice encourages an 
unwise mortgaging of future earnings. The careless lightly pledge 


for passing pleasures. 
On the other hand there is a type of capital expenditure for a 





; 
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constructive investment that often can be secured only on some 
deferred payment plan—such as a home, an education, a business 
venture. It takes courage and wisdom to commit one’s future 
to the payment of obligations so incurred but without the spirit of 
constructive adventure little progress is made. 

With present riotous development of advertisement and sales 
agencies, and the urge to high material standards of living, time 
payment plans are wide-spread temptation to unwise expenditures 
and a grave source of waste. Waste ultimately falls upon the 
consumer in higher prices. 

The practice of deferred payments—involving as it necessarily 
must provisions for interest and risks and therefore higher prices— 
is something for the wage earner as a consumer to consider carefully. 
Sound financial principles have an individual as well as collective 
application. 


In Memoriam January 27, birthday of Samuel Gompers, 

pioneer trade union leader and architect 
of the American Federation of Labor, is a day that should be a 
very special one for American trade unionists. 

We suggest that every labor organization establish the prac- 
tice of a brief memorial in its meeting that falls on that day or 
on the date nearest that day. As a memorial for the coming anni- 
versary nothing could be more fitting than a reading of Samuel 
Gompers’ address to the El Paso convention. In words which all 
realized constituted a farewell message to the American labor 
movement, he said: 

“As I review the events of my sixty years of contact with the 
labor movement and as I survey the problems of today and study 
the opportunities of the future, I want to say to you, men and 
women of the American labor movement, do not reject the corner- 
stone upon which labor’s structure has been builded—but base 
your all upon voluntary principles and illumine your every problem 
by consecrated devotion to the highest of all purposes—human 
well-being in the fullest, widest, deepest sense.’ 


It will bring inspiration to all to stand and repeat the last 
words he spoke as he faced the portal of another world: 


“God bless our American institutions. May they grow better 
day by day.” 














A SOUND BASIS FOR WAGES 


Joun P, Frey 


President, Ohio State Federation of Labor 


OULD wages be increased? 

It is quite probable that em- 

ployers were never at a loss to 
give reasons, logical and otherwise, 
for refusing to give their employees 
higher wages. But when Adam 
Smith, the father of modern eco- 
nomics, gave to the world his law 
of supply and demand, he supplied 
the employers of his generation with 
what seemed to them a conclusive 
argument. From the day that the 
wealth of nations was published, 
employers began to speak by 
the book, and with more assur- 
ance. The law of supply and de- 
mand as expounded by Adam Smith, 
became the foundation stone of their 
resistance to wage demands. They 
told their employees that there 
existed an irresistible law of supply 
and demand which made it impossible 
for industry to pay higer wages than 
it was then paying. 

Adam Smith believed that natural 
laws determined all activities and 
results in the fields of commerce 
and industry, in the same irresistible 
manner that natural laws determine 
all physical phenomena. He set 
himself to discover these basic 
natural laws. One result was his 
economic law of supply and demand. 
He emphatically held that the law 
of supply and demand which regu- 


lated prices and wages, could no 
more be interfered with or overcome 
than the natural laws in physics 
and mathematics. 

Modern industry was beginning 
to show its capacity for development 
in Adam Stmicn's dav. una as jit 
began to affect society more 
and more, other economists as con- 
fident of their theories and con- 
clusions, announced other irresistible 
economic laws. Among these econ- 
omists with positive theories were 
Malthus anda Kicardo, who formu- 
lated a law governing wages, a law 
which later on was given more 
definite form and statement by John 
Stewart Mill. It was known as the 
iron law of wages. lt was an irre- 
sistible iron law, Mill held. Neither 
employers nor wage earners could 
escape its influence. 

Employers fortified by these eco- 
nomic theories, informed their em- 
ployees that it was impossible to 
give them the increased wages they 
were demanding. They endeavored 
to convince them, from the pages of 
economists’ books, that to advance 
their wages would be to destroy the 
very industry which made their 
living possible. The question of 
whether they were entitled to higher 
wages had nothing to do with the 
matter. The necessity for a higher 
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standard of living could not be 
considered, for it was a natural 


economic law which could not be 
overcome, a thoroughly demon- 
strated iron law of wages, which 
could not be ignored or set aside, 
any more than the law of gravi- 
tation could be suspended. 

The employers, after all, were 
governed by selfish motives as much 
as by the degree of faith they placed 
in the economists’ conclusions. That 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo and 
Mill, and the economists of their 
schools were wrong time has amply 
demonstrated. 

Smarting under the lash of indus- 
trial injustice, spurred on by the 
conviction that they were entitled 
to better rewards for their labor, 
conscious that the results of their 
toil were heaping up enormous for- 
tunes, wage earners continued to 
demand and to secure higher wages, 
and instead of industry being throttled, 
industry and its power to produce 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

The Fallacy of Economic T heories.— 
The practical experience of early 
trade unionists demonstrated that 
the positive conclusions of the early 
economists were unsound. These 
economists had not been able to 
study all of the factors which entered 
into the economics of industry and 
commerce. They had been unable 
to fully understand the relations 
established between employers and 
employees under modern industry. 
The slowly growing conviction that 
the early economists were mistaken 
did not make employers any more 
willing to give better terms of em- 
ployment. But the workmen, as a 





result of their experiences, discovered 
that collective action enabled them 
to secure higher wages, regardless 
of the employers’ objections or the 
so-called positive economic laws 
which the economists had evolved. 

Fortunately, the early trade union- 
ists had but little if any knowledge 
of the economics taught in their 
day, or if they did, that they refused 
to accept the economists’ dictum. 
It is almost needless to say that 
there is ample evidence that the 
economists of that period had but 
scant information or understanding 
of all of the factors which are 
connected with industry and com- 
merce. The trade unionists found 
themselves overwhelmed by a huge 
and rapidly growing industrial sys- 
tem, which, apparently, was uncon- 
eerned with their welfare as indi- 
viduals. 

These early trade unionists had 
but one purpose—a determination 
created by sheer necessity, to im- 
prove their condition as wage earners 
as much as they could, through the 
militant strength of these organi- 
zations. It is most natural that 
as a result of their continual struggle 
to secure a larger measure of the 
wages to which they were*entitled, 
that they began to reach some con- 
clusions as to wages and what these 
represented, and to develop sound 
reasons why they were entitled to 
more. 

As the classical school of econo- 
mists had repeatedly pointed out 
that trade unionism could not be 
effective in permanently increasing 
wages, trade unionists did not study 
economics to any extent. Instead 
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they forged ahead as best they 
could, regardless of the economists’ 
theories and the employers’ objec- 
tions. They made the best possible 
bargain with their employers, while 
at the same time planning to secure 
a still better bargain in the days to 
come. 

But as trade unionism grew, as its 
leaders began better to understand 
the problems which faced the toilers, 
the question of wages was more 
carefully studied. It was given a 
much more thorough discussion by 
trade unionists and their employers. 
Gradually the trade union movement 
formulated certain statements or 
principles which explained their wage 
philosophy, or the reasons which 
justified them in their demands. 

Wage Statements.—The present gen- 
erationof trade unionists have stated 
their wage position in more than one 
way. They havebased their claimsfor 
higher wages upon different grounds. 
Labor has demanded a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work; a living 
wage; a saving wage; a full return 
for the value of the workers’ con- 
tribution to society. But none of 
these wage statements have been 
satisfactory. The moment that they 
are analyzed carefully, they fall to 
pieces. 

Who is there competent to defi- 
nitely determine what is a fair day’s 
work, or the fair day’s wage to be 
paid? 


What is a living wage? Is it 


sufficient to permit a mechanic to 
live in an industrial center where 
all of the necessaries of life are high, 
or is it an amount which will enable 
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the wage earners, wherever they 
may be located, to maintain their 
existing standard of living? If the 
standard of living is to determine 
the wage rate, whose standard of 
living will be adopted as a rule? 

A saving wage is equally unsatis- 
factory as a rule or guide to deter- 
mine the wage rate. A wage rate 
which would enable a workman in 
a small town or village, with a 
vegetable garden in the rear of the 
cottage where he lives, to save 
money, might be a wage insufficient 
to enable the same workman in a 
large industrial center to maintain 
his previous standard of living. For 
that matter, if it is an accepted 
rule that the manufacturer shall be 
free to locate his plant where land 
is cheap and taxes low, is there any 
reason why the workmen in his 
employ should receive a lower wage 
than is paid by employers where 
land and taxes are higher? 

Some workmen during the last 
generation advanced a more elabo- 
rate wage theory. They held that 
the worker is entitled to a full 
return for the value which his labor 
creates. Experience has shown this 
basis for wages to be equally un- 
certain, unsatisfactory and unsound. 
Modern industry, the result of recent 
inventions, has worked such a revolu- 
tion in industry’s power to produce, 
that if the worker is to be paid only 
for the amount of value which his 
craft’s skill and manual labor add 
to production, industry and com- 
merce would be seriously injured 
instead of being benefited. 

The Results of Low Purchasing 
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Power.—There is a recognized danger 
in discussing a philosophy or sound 
basis for wages, for there are many 
factors in commerce and industry 
which play a part, and which are 
as yet but vaguely understood. 


(Modem industry is continually de- 


veloping elements and forces which 
were not recognized, and which, 
for that matter, did not exist at all, 
or which existed to a much smaller 
degree only a few years ago. 

Before considering some of the 
remarkable changes which have* 
taken place in the relationship of 
wage earners to industry, commerce 
and society, it may be well to 
examine into some conditions su- 
rounding the workers in Eastern 
and Western countries today. 

There is one type of workman 
of whom we know something. Let 
us consider him for a moment. 
He wears a pair of cotton trousers, 
a cotton shirt, while straw provides 
a covering for his head, and sandals 
for his feet. In cold weather a 
piece of burlap or a coarse shawl 
covers his shoulders. The home he 
lives in is a hut with three or four 
simple pieces of furniture. He lives 
largely upon rice and dried fish. 
He is the Oriental coolie. 

His number is millions, and his 
wages are but a few cents a day. 
His body is far more important 
than his mind so far as the product 
of his labor is concerned. The 
amount of wealth he creates is an 
exceedingly small item. Because of 
his small producing power, and his 
necessarily low wage, he and his 
unfortunate fellow workmen are 
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wholly unable to maintain a large 
shoe, hat, or garment making indus- 
try. His type of home supports no 
no prosperous building trades. No 
forests are cut down and the wood 
run through furniture factories to 
make his home more comfortable. 
He and his type support no piano, 
phonograph, radio or automobile 
industries. 

The countries where he lives are 
comparatively poor, comparatively 
non-progressive, comparatively low 
in their average degree of civilization 
and human justice. The coolie’s 
hand labor produces but little wealth, 
his wages could not be appreciably 
increased unless there was an ap- 
preciable increase in the value or 
wealth which his labor creates. 

It is true that the nations where 
coolie labor flourishes today are 
beginning to install modern indus- 
trial methods, but they are still im- 
measurably behind the modern indus- 
trial countries in their ability to 
create wealth, and to produce those 
articles which men want in almost 
unlimited quantities. 

If coolie labor was to suddenly 
replace the American wage earner, 
and his wage rate was to remain the 
same as in the Orient, American 
industry would come to a prac- 
tical standstill. There would be no 
one to buy the products of American 
industry, unless these could be sold 
in the countries where the mass of 
the people had capacity to buy 
because the purchasing power of 
their wages enabled them to do so. 

There was a time in Western 
Europe, and, for that matter, in 
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North America, when wealth was 
created almost wholly as a result of 
hand labor, when the growth of 
population was determined very 
largely by the amount of food which 
could be produced, and the wealth 
which could be created through in- 
dustry. Evidently because the 
wealth created by hand labor was 
barely sufficient to keep the mass 
of the people alive, the world, for 
countless ages, passed through a 
period of comparative want. There 
was never sufficient food or manu- 
factured goods for the needs of the 
mass of the people. 

The Industrial Revolution.—With 
the development of the steam 
engine and the invention of ma- 
chinery, a very rapid increase in 
national wealth took place. This 
increased power of production in 
all probability had much todo with the 
rapid increase in population in the 
countries of Northwestern Europe 
during the past hundred years. Some 
of these countries doubled, tripled and 
quadrupled their population during 
this period. 

As compared with all the ages 
which have gone before, the last 
century, owing to the wealth created 
by modern industrial methods, has 
been an age of comparative plenty. 
It is true that there have been 
large numbers suffering acutely for 
the barest necessities of life. But 
there has been a consumption of 
foods, and a production of manu- 
factured articles, tremendously 
greater than ever before. There 
seems to be good reason to believe 
that in the industrial countries this 








period of comparative plenty is 
rapidly passing into one where there 
is the possibility of a superabund- 
ance of the things which men want 
and require. 

Today men have harnessed the 
powers of nature. The falling waters 
of a thousand streams pass through 
huge turbines, and develop more 
power to operate machinery each 
day, than could be supplied by the 
backs and muscles of a billion work- 
men. This power is transferred to 
those huge manufacturing establish- 
ments equipped with the automatic 
and semi-automatic machinery which 
has been invented during the present 
generation. 

Today a machine placed in front 
of a tank sucks up the molten 
glass, conveys it to a mold, expands 
it with compressed air, and the 
finished bottle or jar is then au- 
tomatically conveyed to an annealing 
oven. No workman operates the 
machine. A man stands by to stop 
it if something goes wrong, but this 
is the extent of his contribution to 
production. The manless machine 
operating twenty-four hours a day 
turns out more bottles than could 
have been produced before its inven- 
tion by long rows of bottle blowers. 
Later on in other industries another 
machine washes these bottles, while 
still another automatically fills them, 
inserts the cork, pastes on the label, 
and places them in the container in 
which they are to be shipped to the 
four corners of the earth without 
the use of hand labor except as it 
may supply the machine with 
material. 
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The power from a_ hydroelectric 
plant operates the huge scoops which 
remove the cargo from an ore ship 
with 4 speed which an army of long- 
shoremen could not equal. 

Another industrial equipment 
takes four coal cars, clamps them 
to a revolving table, and dumps 


them into the hold of a ship, doing 


the work more rapidly than hundreds 
of coal shovelers could have done in 
the days gone by. 

~ Machinery operated by power has 
entered into practically every in- 
dustry. A steel shaft covered with 
teeth cuts beneath the coal seam in 
the mine, displacing the old time 
miner with his pick ax. An auto- 
matic loading machine takes the 
place of the helpers who formerly 
picked up the coal and threw it or 
shoveled it into the coal cars. 

A few years ago the farmer har- 
vested his grain with a hand-swung 
cradle. Today a huge machine cuts 
the grain in a twenty-foot swath, 
separates the grain from the chaff 
and the straw, and dumps it into bags 
ready to be carried to the grain ele- 
vator. A tractor draws a six or 
eight shared plow over the field, 
doing with one man the work which 
formerly required several teams of 
horses and a number of plowmen,,s,, 

Production has also been greatly 
increased through more intelligent 
management, the elimination of un- 
necessary labor, the mechanical as- 
sistance given to the workers, the 
more intelligent planning, so that 
the raw material travels the shortest 
route through the plant on its way 
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to the freight car which carries the 
finished product away. 

Modern industry during the last 
generation and particularly within 
the last ten years has created con- 
ditions under which it is prepared to 
supply much greater quantities of 
manufactured goods than the people 
have been able to use and consume, 
yet we are apparently only at the be- 
ginning, rather than the end, of 
industrial development, for every 
day sees new machinery and more 
effective methods of production 
placed into operation. 

Modern industrial production and 
transportation have created new! 
causes of unemployment, and these 
have a vital bearing upon the ques- 
tion of wages. We are informed 
that there are too many miners, that 
if onéhalf of all the miners in the 
United States were given steady 
work seven hours a day, five days a 
week, that they would produce more 
coal than we could consume in our 
homes, and in our industries, or that 
we could find a market for in other 
countries. 

The thoughtless economists tell 
us that this unnecessary fifty per 
cent should secure employment in 
other industries. But where are these 
other industries to be found? 

We are informed that our shoe 
factories with their present equip- 
ment, if operated sixty per cent of the 
time would produce more shoes than 
the people of our country could wear 
out. With their present equipment, 
and this is being continually im- 
proved, our shoe factories working 
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steadily would not only produce a 
sufficient quantity for home use, 
but they could also provide foot- 
wear for all of the people of some of 
the European countries. 

This same condition holds true 
even to a greater extent in our gar- 
ment manufacturing plants, and it 
holds equally true of a majority of 
our other industries. 

What is true of the marvelous de- 
velopment in man’s powers of pro- 
duction through the use of modern 
machinery and of giant power, holds 
largely true of transportation. The 
freight train made up of ten or 
twelve hand-braked cars has been 
superseded by a train made up of a 
hundred sixty-ton gondolas. The sail- 
ing clipper has had to give way to the 
huge steel freighter. The automo- 
bile trucks traveling over modern 
hard surface roads convey more mer- 
chandise from city to city than was 
carried by all of our freight trains 
half a century ago. 

Changes in the World Markets.— 
But little over a generation ago 
the manufacturing countries accu- 
mulated great wealth in the hands of 
a few, by selling their manufactured 
goods to other countries, or to their 
colonial possessions. But so won- 
derful has been the development of 
modern industry, that more than 
one colony today is prepared to ship 
manufactured goods to the mother 
country. 

The weaving looms in India, China 
and Japan are taking the place: of 
those which, but a few years ago, 
in the United States, England and 
France, were producing fabrics for 
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the world’s markets. Great iron 
and steel industries, depending upon 
native raw material, are springing 
up in lands which, a few yesrs ago, 
depended almost wholly upen other 

countries to produce the metal and * 
the articles manufactured from it 
which they desired. Moreand more 
nations are being compelled to main- 
tain their igdustries upon their own 

capacity for internal consumption. 

Nature has not equally blessed 
every country with a variety of 
natural resources required for manu-" 
facturing purposes, and for this rea- 
son many countries must depend 
upon others for some of their raw 
material. For this reason many coun- 
tries will have a certain, and, per- 
haps, important volume of export 
trade. 

Even though every nation was 
entirely self-supplying for all of its 
raw material, there would still be a 
large volume of international com- 
merce because the products of one 
country will always find favor with 
the inhabitants of another. The in- 
ventive genius, the creative faculty, 
the art instincts of men will con- 
tinually produce materials which will 
be desired by others. But just as 
the great uncultivated plains of 
America in time became filled with 
settlers, so the markets of the world 
are today being supplied more and 
more by native production. , 

The period of enormous industries 
and fabulous fortunes created by 
the exploitation of a backward people 
through the sale of manufactured 
goods, is coming to a close. Every 
country must be more and more pre- 
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pared to consume the bulk of its own 
products or suffer. But how are 
these producers to consume? Goods 
are manufactured for profit. The 
only exchange is money, and the 
only money which the mass of the 
people in every country secure comes 
to them in the form of wages or 
salaries. 

While complete and absolute sta- 
tistics which indicate the producer’s 
real wage and his increasing powers 
of production are not available, be- 
cause they do not exist, sufficient 
statistical information has been se- 
cured to indicate the rapid difference 
which is developing between the two. 
Our Federal statistics indicate that 
the increasing productiveness in our 
industries between 1919-1923 was 
nine per cent. Other Federal sta- 


tistics show that during the same 
period there were three per cent less 
workers employed in industry. Re- 
cent statistics indicate that the per’ the subject of a shorter work day. 


capita production in our industries 


mind that the recent convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a principle which should be 
the basis for wage determination. 
As introduced by the editor of the 
International Molders’ Journal, the 
principle was stated in the following 
form: 

“Social inequality, industrial in- 
stability and injustice must increase 
unless the workers’ real wage, the 
purchasing power of their wages is 
increased in proporton to man’s in- 
creasing powers of production.” 


This basis for an industrially and 
economically sound wage principle 
was submitted as an addition to the 
Committee on Resolutions’ report 
on wages. Upon the committee’s 
suggestion the convention referred 
the subject back to the committee, 
and when the committee made its 
report the following day it had in- 
corporated in the wage statement 


In a measure this was unfortunate 


has increased approximately forty, and confusing, for while it is evident 


per cent since 1899, while the real 
wage during the same period has 
increased approximately four per 
cent. 

If this signifies anything, it proves 
that the wage earners are less able 
to buy back what they produce 
today than they were twenty-five 
years‘ago. One result of this con- 
dition is idleness, the passing of 
dividends, and bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, though these are not the only 
reasons for depressions in industry 
and business failures. 

The Wage Principle Adopted.— 
It was with some of these facts in 


that modern industry will fail to 
justify its existence to civilization if 
it fails to give the mass of the people 
greater opportunity for leisure, and 
the enjoyment of the worth while 
things of life, the question of a sound 
basis for wages is not one which 
should be predicated or joined upon 
the subject of a shorter work day. 
A basis for wages, if it is sound, must 
stand upon its own feet. 

The effect upon modern industry 
and commerce of the wage earner’s 
power to consume and use what he 
produces, has recently received the 
attention of some of the world’s 
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leading students in economics. The 
problem has been most ably dis- 
cussed by William Trufant Foster 
and Wadell Catchings in their book, 
“Profits,’’ which left the press since 
the Atlantic City Convention ad- 
journed. The groundwork of their 
position is found in a portion of their 
conclusions, which reads: 

“Progress toward greater total pro- 
duction is retarded because con- 
sumer buying does not keep pace 
with production. Consumer buying 
lags behind for two reasons: First, 
because industry does not disburse 
to consumers enough money to buy 
the goods produced; second, be- 
cause consumers under the necessity 
of saving can not spend even as 
much money as they receive. There 
is not an even flow of money from 
producer to consumer, and from 
consumer back to producer.” 


In England Mr. H. Abbati has 
just published a book dealing with 
this subject which has met with 
much approval by the students of 
economics in Europe. 

The National City Bank of New 
York, in its Monthly Letter to its 
elients for November, discussed the 
action of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention upon the principle of a sound 
wage rate at considerable length. 
In part this most conservative bank 
said to its clients: 

“The idea of connecting up the 
working man’s advance with in- 
ereasing production is all to the 


good. It is not only true that his 
real gains must come through in- 


dustrial progress, but that industrial 
progress will utterly fail of results 
and actually choke down for want 
of an expanding market, unless there 
is the widest possible distribution of 
benefits. All plans for increasing 
production necessarily contemplate a 
corresponding increase of consump- 
tion, and the only way that con- 
sumption can be obtained is through 
a constant increase in the buying 
power of the masses. Broadly speak- 
ing, everything produced in all of 
the industries must be sold back to 
the people engaged in the industries, 
for there is no other way of disposing 
of the output.”’ 


It is not to be expected that the 
most scientifically sound basis for the 
determining of the wage rate would 
immediately convince industry that 
its welfare demanded that wages 
should be increased so that the work- 
er’s powers to produce would be 
balanced by his capacity to use and 
consume. But the wage declaration 
of the Atlantic City Convention has 
introduced a new element into the 
discussion of the wage rate between 
employers and employed. The wage 
earner has been given a clearer con- 
ception of the basic factor which 
should determine the amount of 
wages he receives. The groundwork 
has been laid which will, in time, con- 
vince industry that its own welfare 
depends, not only upon its capacity 
to produce, but in the payment of a 
wage rate which will enable the 
workers to purchase industry’s 
products. 
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“MORE PAY AND LESS WORK’”—IS THIS A FUTILE AIM?* 


Witiram Trurant Foster and WappiLtt CatTcHines 


HY are we making so little 
\¢ progress in this country to- 

ward higher standards of 
living for the people generally, in 
spite of the unquestioned fact that 
our natural resources, capital equip- 
ment, labor-saving inventions, and 
technical efficiency are far beyond 
anything the world has ever known 
before? Why is it not possible, 
with all these advantages, to gain 


more pay with less work? That is 
the chief economic problem. 
The first answer is plain. It is 


because we do not use our vast 
productive resources—our available 
men, materials, machines, and 
money—at any approach to ca- 
pacity. We do not “deliver the 
goods.” 

Why not? Again the answer is 
clear. We do not produce the goods 
which these marvelous resources 
would otherwise enable us to pro- 
duce, because we can not sell the 
goods at prices which make continued 
production possible. 

And the reason we can not sell 
the goods is the simplest reason of 
all. It is because the people who 
would like to buy them do not have 
sufficient incomes. 

But what causes this lack of 
money? Here we come to a ques- 
tion which is not so easily an- 
swered. It appears, however, that 
there are two main causes for this 


deficiency of money—two main 
reasons why the people can not 
long continue to buy things as 
rapidly as they can make them. 
The first reason is that the financial 
processes whereby goods are pro- 
duced for sale at a money profit 
do not yield to consumers enough 
money to buy the goods. That is 
to say, as industry increases its 
output, it does not, for any length 
of time, proportionately increase its 
payments to the people. Conse- 
quently, whenever the country be- 
gins to prosper, the total flow of 
money to consumers does not keep 
pace with the flow of consumers’ 
goods. The second reason for a 
deficiency in consumer buying is 
that the people, under the impelling 
necessity of saving, can not spend 
even as much money as they receive. 


How, then, can we conserve pros- 
perity and sustain employment? In 
other words, how can we continu- 
ously use our vast agencies of pro- 
duction at some approach to ca- 
pacity, and thus provide the means 
of higher standards of living? 
Clearly, there is one means, without 
which all other means are largely 
futile. We must see to it that the 





*A review copy of “ Profits’ will be 
sent toany labor paper requesting it. Ad- 
dress Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research, Newton 58, Mass. 
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people receive enough income as 
wages, interest, dividends, and the 
rest, week in and week out, in addi- 
tion to what they save, to buy all 
the finished products of industry as 
rapidly as they are ready for sale, 
In the future we must provide as 
effectively for consumption, as in 
the past we have provided for pro- 
duction. The gist of the matter is 
this: Since underconsumption is the 
chief cause of our troubles, adequate 
consumer income is the chief remedy. 

Thus, in six brief paragraphs, we 
have summed up all we have to 
say in this article. 

That is not the whole story, of 
course. There are many qualifica- 
tions to what we have just said; 
there are many exceptions to eco- 
nomic laws. Industrial ills are num- 
erous; a single cause can not explain 
them, nor a single remedy cure them. 
That we know full well. In fact, 
we wrote an entire book on ““Money,”’ 
before we felt prepared to draw the 
above'conclusions; and then we wrote 
an entire book on “Profits” in an 
attempt to prove those conclusions. 
Here we can do no more than 
sketch our views in broad outlines, 
without the supporting evidence. 
But in “Money” and in ‘Profits’ 
we have filled in the outlines with 
much detail. There we have pic- 
tured the actual money and profit 
world in which most of us—with 
entire good will, but with increasing 
perplexity—live and labor, hope and 
save; the world of business in which 
we struggle—with but meager suc- 
cess—to gain for our children more 
of the good things of life. To those 
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two books, therefore, we venture to 
refer anybody who wants to follow 
the subject in various directions 
and to ferret out some of the 
statistical evidence. 

In those books we have shown 
the futility of seeking to solve eco- 
nomic problems by means of revolu- 
tion—the impossibility of raising real 
wages by destroying what are now 
the main incentives to productive 
effort. Security of private property, 
reward for individual initiative and 
achievement, the prospect of 
profits—these are and must long 
remain the chief urges, though by 
no means the only urges, to eco- 
nomic activity. All this organized 
labor has shown that it clearly 
understands. 

The future economic structure will 
have to be built, with infinite pains 
and with the aid of far better statis- 
tics than we now have, slowly, 
year after year, stone upon stone, 
upon the present foundations. That 
is the proved process of human 
progress. To burn down the house 
in which we live, before we have 
even working plans for a better 
one, is the way of retrogression. 
In any event, it is folly to destroy 
the real structure that toiling gen- 
erations have reared and attempt 
to build a new one upon a founda- 
tion of untried theories, until we 
know a great deal more than we 
now know about the structure that 
we seek to demolish; until we know 
how it was designed and why; with 
what contributions to our comfort 
it must be credited; for how much 
human suffering it is responsible 
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and how much is due to other 
causes; and what weaknesses, if 
any, are inherent in it, and can not 
be remedied by any treatment less 
violent than dynamite. 

Another point we should make 
clear by way of introduction. We 
have nothing to say here about the 
relative shares of individuals in the 
products of industry, not because 
we do not keenly desire a more 
equitable distribution of income, for 
we do; but because we believe that 
a better distribution of income will 
be more easily attained as soon as a 
way has been found of making the 
totality of income sufficient. 

And what way can be found? 
That question we shall not consider 
here, because there is not much 
use in discussing the solution of a 
problem until men agree that there 
is a problem. At present, whatever 
may be the view of organized labor, 
it is a fact that economists, bankers, 
and business men generally do not 
even admit that there is any such 
problem of inadequate consumer de- 
mand as the one we here set forth. 

So much by way of introduction. 
For the rest, all we shall do is to 
enlarge a bit on each of the six 
brief paragraphs with which we 
started. 

First of all, then, let us set down 
the unquestioned.fact that the entire 
country now suffers from chronic 
underproduction. Even in years of 
greatest prosperity, industry falls 
far, far short of using its resources, 
human and material, to produce all 
that might readily be produced. 
No workman needs any proof of 


this point. He sees the evidence 
on every hand. He readily accepts 
the conclusions of industrial engineers 
that the country could easily in- 
crease its output fifty per cent, 
with nobody working more than 
eight hours a day, if the employers 
and the employed had sufficient 
incentives to do their best and 
keep on doing it. 

During the war, this was proved 
over and over again, in numerous 
countries. Here in the United 
States—even after the army and 
navy had withdrawn from produc- 
tive effort, more able-bodied men 
than the entire membership of the 
American Federation of Labor; even 
after millions of other workers had 
been diverted to the making of 
munitions and wooden ships—ef- 
forts which from the standpoint 
of society were worse than wasted; 
even with the resultant, sudden 
dislocation of industry; still, the 
workers who were left produced 
so much that they not only fur- 
nished the goods that were sunk 
at sea and otherwise destroyed in 
the wreckage of war, not only sup- 
plied millions of fighters and civilians 
abroad, but had enough left to 
enable the people at home to enjoy 
at least as high a standard of living 
as before the war. And what was 
true of this country was even more 
conspicuously true of England. 

What a challenge is this to the 
imagination! Evidently, within a 
single generation, we could all but 
abolish poverty in this country, 
among those who were willing to 
work, if we could keep at peace 
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with the world and continue to use 
our resources, human and material, 
even as effectively as at times we 
have alreadyfsucceeded in using 
them. 

,y’ And, after all, standards of living 
and real wages depend mainly on 


volume of production. That is a 
fundamental truth which wage 
earners seldom overlook. They 


know that there is no way of enabling 
any one to buy potatoes which are 
not raised, or shoes which are not 
made. Nothing we can do to wages 
or profits will benefit us much, 
unless the net result is increased 
output. They are aware of the 
fact that merely moving wages up 
at the same rate as the cost of 
living gets them nowhere. The 
American Federation of Labor is 
right in declaring that “the practice 
of fixing wages solely on a basis of 
the cost of living is a violation of 
sound economy, and is_ utterly 
without logic or scientific support 
of any kind.” All arbitrary wage 
awards are economic nonsense. 
Nothing we can do to wages will 
enable every one to obtain ten 
bushels of wheat if the per capita 
production is five bushels. 

Now if it be true, as all the evi- 
dence shows, that we fall far short 
of realizing our productive possibili- 
ties even in our best years, what 
shall we say of our worst? Consider, 
for example, the spectacle of 1921! 
Factories and machines, on every 
hand, unparalleled in extent and in 
efficiency. Warehouses bulging with 


leather, lumber, wool, cotton, copper, 
chemicals—wealth 


beyond __ the 
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dreams of former generations. Mil- 
lions of idle workers, willing—nay, 
anxious—to go to work. And a 
hundred millions of our own 
people—say nothing of the destitute 
millions of war-wracked Europe— 
eager to enjoy the innumerable 
things which these idle men, by 
the use of these idle machines, would 
gladly make and, in this age of 
scientific wizardry, could readily 
make, out of these surplus materials. 

Machines, materials, men, we had 
in superabundance; hungry mouths 
to feed and every means of feeding 
them; willing hands to work and 
plenty to work with; and at the 
same time a monetary system wholly 
subject to human control. Yet— 
incredible as it would seem, if we 
had not suffered these paralytic 
strokes of industry time and again— 
no immediate means could be found 
of bringing machines, materials, men, 
and money into such relations that 
they could go on with the world’s 
work. 

Why not? Why was the whole 
vast machinery of industry clogged 
with overproduction, when millions 


were suffering from  undercon- 

sumption? 
Underconsumption—there, in a 

single word, is the answer. Goods 


are not consumed unless they are 
sold; and unless they are sold, em- 
ployers can not long continue pro- 
ducing them. No matter how able 
an employer may be—no matter 
how unselfish and sympathetic— 
he is forced to curtail production, 
unless he can sell his product at 
prices sufficient to cover his costs. 
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That is a compulsion of the estab- 
lished economic order for which he 
is in no way responsible. In this 
money and profit world in which 
he has to do business, and which is 
the only economic order yet dis- 
covered which is at all workable on 
a large scale, consumption regulates 
production. 

But why is it impossible for people 
to consume an increasing volume of 
goods as rapidly as they can pro- 
duce the goods? To that question, 
as we have said, there is only one 
conceivable answer. The goods can 
not be sold because the people 
who want to buy them lack the 
money. No wage earner needs to 
take a course in economics to com- 
prehend this point. He knows that 
his wants and the wants of his 
family grow at least as fast as his 
wages; and the only reason why he 
does not consume more of the “sur- 
plus” products of industry is because 
his income does not grow fast enough. 
If he was sure of an extra ten dollars 
a week, he would buy that new 
coat for his wife, or that bicycle 
for his boy, or that rug for his 
house, or whatever it is that he 
especially wants, but can not now 
afford to buy. 

The view so commonly expressed 
that the surplus stocks and the 
business depression of 1921 were 
caused by a “consumers’ strike” is 
nonsense. All the evidence is quite 
to the contrary. Indeed, the fact 
that wages in 1921 fell about seven- 
teen per cent below the wages of 
1920—a reduction of more than 
seven billion dollars—is explanation 


enough for the falling-off in con- 
sumer demand. People who “refuse” 
to buy because they have no money 
should be compared with the unem- 
ployed rather than with strikers. 

At the present moment, the out- 
standing proof that the people can 
produce more goods than they are 
able to buy and pay for, is the 
rapid growth of sales on installments. 
Everybody sees the evidence every 
day—automobiles, houses, furniture, 
clothing, books, pianos, radio-sets, 
even washing machines and table 
cloths, in growing profusion, all of- 
fered on easier and easier terms. 

There is no doubt of our ability, 
as producers, to create all this wealth. 
There it is before our very eyes, 
already created. And there is no 
doubt of our inability, as consumers, 
to buy it. Dealers would not be 
frantically underbidding each other 
in their efforts to sell all this wealth 
on small initial payments, if buyers 
had enough money to make full 
payments. The very fact that the 
business world can not get rid of 
what it has already produced, even 
in years which are regarded as 
highly prosperous, without persuad- 
ing the people to mortgage their 
incomes further and further into the 
future, is conclusive proof that the 
flow of money to the people who 
want to buy goods does not keep 
pace with the flow of the goods. 

And if would-be consumers can 
not buy the output even today, 
how much less they can buy if 
another business depression reduces 
their wages by seven billions of 
dollars, and their other sources of 
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income by many billions more. 

Now what causes this deficiency 
in the flow of money to consumers? 
That is the first question we have 
met which offers any difficulty. The 
answer is, however, as simple in all 
essentials as grammar school arith- 
metic. Anyone can understand it, 
who can see that 10 minus 9 is 
less than 10. 

It is plain, to begin with, that in 
the United States, industry has no 
source of income except consumers, 
and consumers have no source of 
income except industry. That is to 
say, the entire costs, all the way 
from the producer of raw materials 
to the retail dealer, and all the 
profits, if there are any profits, 
must be covered by what consumers 
pay for the goods. And, on the 
other hand, consumers can pay for 
the goods no more money than they 
have received from these same pro- 
ducers and distributors of goods. 

Consequently, if industry turned 
over to consumers (as wages, rent, 
interest, dividends, and the rest) 
all the money it received from con- 
sumers, and consumers spent all 
this money, industry could go on 
forever selling a given output of 
goods at a given price-level. But, 
of course, there would be no gain in 
standards of living for a fixed popu- 
lation; and there would be a falling- 
off in standards if the population 
increased. In any event, overpro- 
duction—or, as we prefer to call 
it, underconsumption—would be im- 
possible. Under these conditions 
there would be an even flow of money 
around the circuit from producer 
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to consumer, and from consumer 
back to producer. 

Thus, in the process of turning 
out and selling goods at retail for, 
let us say, sixty billion dollars, 
industry would turn over to con- 
sumers sixty billion dollars where- 
with to buy precisely that volume 
of goods. And as long as consumers 
spent the entire amount, all would 
go smoothly—no shortage of stocks, 
no surplus—just a steady flow of 
finished products, exactly matched 
by a steady flow of money spent. 
But, of course, under these con- 
ditions, consumers could not buy 
seventy billion dollars worth of goods. 

All that seems clear enough. There 
is, in fact, a circuit flow of money 
from producer to consumer, and 
from consumer back to producer. 
Everybody knows, moreover, that 
this stream is not fed by providential 
cloudbursts. Nobody expects money 
to fall from the skies, like manna to 
feed the children of Israel. Neverthe- 
less, business men in pursuit of 
profits actually do expand produc- 
tion on the naive assumption that 
through some miracle industry will 
manage to get from consumers more 
money than it gives to consumers. 
And when the money is not forth- 
coming, the deficiency is explained 
as “sales resistance,” a ‘consumers’ 
strike,” a “psychological reaction” — 
any reason at all is given except 
the perfectly obvious reason that 
people can not pay for more goods 
without more money. 

Ask any business man about this. 
He will probably tell you that he 
has always supposed that the money 
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which people spend for hats, and 
tires, and potatoes, and the rest, 
“somehow” gets back to the people; 
that the process of financing the 
making and distributing of goods 
“automatically” yields to consumers 
enough money to buy the goods. 

But it does not; and this for two 
main reasons. 

The first reason is that goods are 
sold at a profit; and some of the 
profits are not distributed to con- 
sumers as dividends, but are used to 
produce more goods. As a matter 
of fact, about half the profits of 
corporations in the United States 
are retained as surplus, or “ploughed 
into the business.”” That is to say, 
they are used in one way or another 
to increase output. 

Now observe what happens. Sup- 
pose an automobile company makes 
100 cars at a total cost (in wages 
and all other payments) of $80,000, 
and sells the cars directly to users 
for $1,000 each, or a total of 
$100,000. The profit is $20,000. 
Evidently, the company has paid 
out only enough money to enable 
consumers to buy 80 cars. Now 
suppose the company pays half this 
profit to its stockholders as divi- 
dends. The company has now en- 
abled consumers to buy 90 out of 
the 100 cars. But no more than 
90—as surely as 10 minus 9 is less 
than 10. There is, therefore, an 
“overproduction” of 10 cars, unless 
the shortage of $10,000 in consumer 
income is made up from some source. 

Suppose, however, that the com- 
pany uses its undistributed profits 
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of $10,000 to enlarge its plant, hire 
more men, or in any other way to 
increase its putput; so that the net 
effect of the use of this $10,000 
of profits is to produce 12 more cars. 
The company has now paid out 
the entire amount which it received 
from consumers, and this is just 
enough to enable consumers to buy 
the entire original output of 100 
cars. It has given the public nothing, 
however, wherewith to buy the addi- 
tional 12 cars. This money must be 
provided by some other producer, 
or the cars can not be sold. 

Thus it is clear that if any business 
man is to realize a profit, he must 
get it from money which some other 
business man has paid to consumers. 
But if this other business man pays 
out enough money to cover his own 
prices and the other man’s profits, 
he is liable to fail in business, and 
thus have a part in throwing men 
out of work and bringing on hard 
times. 

Now this, in a general way, is 
exactly what happens. For the year 
1921, for example, more than half 
the corporations in the United States, 
185 thousand in all, reported no net 
income whatever. Their combined 
losses of nearly four billion dollars 
accounted for most of the profits 
of the other 170 thousand corpora- 
tions. 

Wage earners might have little 
concern over such misfortunes, were 
it not for the fact that in a business 
world in which the chief urge to 
activity is, and must long continue 
to be, the profit motive, four billion 
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dollars of business losses are liable 
to mean at least four million workers 
thrown out of employment. 

Clearly, then, as long as industry as 
a whole uses profits to increase out- 
put—and this is the established and 
highly approved policy—consumers 
can not possibly get enough money, 
year in and year out, to buy the out- 
put, unless there is a fall in the price- 
level. 

But a fall in the price-level dis- 
courages production, increases unem- 
ployment, and thus reduces stand- 
ards of living. It is true that under 
a constantly falling price-level, in- 
dustry could sell a constantly in- 
creasing volume of goods, if under 
these conditions industry could pro- 
duce the goods. But it could not. 
For the one influence which is sure 
to force business men to curtail 
operations is falling prices and the 
inevitable uncertainty as to how 
long they will continue to fall, and 
how far. In the real world, prices 
and profits fall together; and with 
them falls the only motive which is 
powerful enough to induce men as a 
whole to expand production—indeed 
the only practical means of doing so. 

Furthermore, even if a fall in prices 
could be controlled in the markets as 
easily as on paper, the best way to 
dispose of the output of industry 
would be to sustain the demand of 
buyers at a fairly stable price-level; 
for a falling price-level—a depre- 
ciating dollar—is unjust. It is not 
only unjust to all debtors, since it 
forces them to pay more in goods 
than; they received in goods; but it 
is also unjust to all wage earners, 
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since it enables those who have fixed 
incomes from property—landlords, 
stockholders, bondholders—to com- 
mand larger shares of the products 
of labor than otherwise they could 
obtain. A falling price-level, there- 
fore, is not a way out of our trouble. 

We have seen that whenever in- 
dustry as a whole is successful in 
doing what it is constantly striving 
to do, namely, to increase produc- 
tion out of profits—it fails to turn 
over to the people enough money to 
buy the available goods at current 
prices. 

But this is not the only reason 
why consumer buying fails to keep 
up with production. For, even if 
industry disbursed all its profits as 
dividends—even if there were no 
corporate savings of the typical kind 
we have described—there would still 
be a deficit of consumer buying, 
unless consumers spent all the money 
they received. But they do not 
spend all, for they must save. 

It may be said, however, that most 
of the money which is saved is in- 
vested, and thus flows back to con- 
sumers. That is true. But in the 
meantime, this money has been used 
to produce more goods, without 
giving consumers any additional 
money wherewith to buy these addi- 
tional goods. 

Let us illustrate this point in the 
simplest way. Let us suppose that 
there exists the perfectly balanced 
condition of industry which we first 
described—no overproduction, no un- 
derconsumption. But now let us 
assume that somebody decides to 
save five dollars instead of buying 
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a pair of shoes. Then, clearly, that 
pair of shoes or its equivalent must 
remain for the present unsold. Next, 
suppose this thrifty individual in- 
vests the five dollars in such a way 
that it is used (and thus paid out 
to consumers) to produce one more 
pair of five-dollar shoes. (Of course 
the situation would be worse than 
this, since the five dollars would be 
used to produce shoes to be sold at 
retail for, say, six dollars. But, for 
the sake of simplicity, we do not here 
take that fact into account.) Con- 


sumers now have enough money to 
buy either the pair of shoes which 
remained unsold, or the pair which 
has just been made by the use of the 
savings; but they can not buy both 
pairs. To that extent there is “over- 


production.” And if millions are 
saving in this way, the result may 
well be general overproduction; hence 
a shutting down of factories, reduc- 
tion of wages, increased unemploy- 
ment, and all the suffering which 
goes with business depression. 

This, then, is the dilemma of 
thrift. Individuals as well as cor- 
porations must save; yet savings tend 
.. to thwart the social object of thrift. 
For the individual as well as for the 
corporation, a penny saved is a 
penny earned; but for society, a 
penny saved is a penny lost if it 
results in curtailed production. 

And usually it does. For every 
dollar of wages or other individual 
income which is saved and invested, 
instead of spent, causes one dollar 
ef deficiency in consumer buying, 
unless that deficiency is made up in 
some way. 


Ah, yes, but is not the deficiency 
made up in some way? This is a 
question to which every man should 
give much thought before accepting 
our theory. The world of business 
is not so simple as it is pictured in 
our six brief paragraphs. 

Here, for example, is a pertinent 
question: Is not the shortage of con- 
sumer demand, which is caused by 
corporate and individual savings, 
made up by the increases in the 
volume of money in circulation which 
take place when bank credit is ex- 
panded for the purpose of facilitating 
increased production? And there 
are other pertinent questions. What 
about government payments to con- 
sumers? And what about wages 
which are paid in the making of pro- 
ducers’ goods — factories, power 
plants, lathes, and the like, which 
consumers are not expected to buy? 
Again, what about foreign trade? 
And speculation? And time lags? 
Certainly, these are pertinent ques- 
tions. In Profits we have taken 
them all into account, but without 
finding any reason to suppose that 
all these factors put together can 
long be relied upon, as production 
and consumption is now financed, to 
offset the deficiencies in purchasing 
power which are caused by savings 
and the ordinary processes of finan- 
cing increased production. 

Thus we come to this conclusion: 
The greatest economic need, though 
by no means the only need, is a flow 
of money to consumers which, after 
providing for savings, is always ap- 
proximately equal to the flow of 
finished goods. This would enable 
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people to buy the total output, no 
matter how large it might be. Con- 
sequently, both employers and em- 
ployees as a rule would be eager to 
increase their output, for the very 
good reason that higher real profits 
and higher real wages would depend 
on increased output. If, to the 
highly efficient system which now 
provides money for production, we 
could add an equally efficient system 
for providing money for consump- 
tion, we could make rapid and sus- 
tained progress toward realizing the 
potential output of labor and capital. 
Thus, we could readily attain “more 
pay with less work.” 

Under the present system, how- 
ever, progress toward this aim is 
slow because consumer buying can 
not long keep pace with production. 
Consequently, we make progress only 
while we are filling our shelves with 
gooas wnicn must either remain on 
the shelves as stock in trade, or be 
sold at a loss, and while we are 
making more industrial equipment 
than we can use. Thus, the fact that 
people as a whole do not receive 
enough money, in addition to their 
savings, to buy even the wealth which 
they succeed in producing, is the 
main reason why they fail to pro- 
duce the much greater‘wealth which 
natural resources, industrial facili- 
ties, improvements in the arts, and 
the self-interest of employers and 
the employed would otherwise en- 
able the industrial world to produce. 
Mainly because of shortage of con- 
sumer demand, both capital and 
labor restrict output, and nations 
engage in those struggles for outside 
markets and spheres of commercial 
influence which are the chief causes 
of war. 

So we end as we began, with the 


assertion that a better financial or- 
ganization of society—a more effi- 
cient means of distribution—would 
bring higher real wages. Still, higher 
real wages are not enough. The goal 
is not only larger material incomes, 
but more leisure in which to enjoy 
those incomes and all the other good 
things of life. ‘(More pay and less 
work”—the aim which organized 
labor has often been censured for 
pursuing—should, indeed, be the aim 
of society ; not necessarily less work of 
all kinds, voluntarily undertaken, 
but less work imposed on the average 
worker as a condition of survival. 
The fault with this aim is that cer- 
tain groups of workers have pursued 
it at the expense of other groups, 
whereas it should be attained for all 
workers. Unless it is attained, de- 
cade after decade, the economic or- 
ganization of society is at fault. 
“More pay and less work” is, 
indeed, a futile aim, in so far as we 
strive to attain that end merely py 
forcing up money wages; or by 
limiting output; or by increasing the 
danger of business losses in an al- 
ready highly precarious profit-seek- 
ing world; or in any other way weak- 
ening those incentives to productive 
activity which are actually operating 
today, incentives without which we 
could not have made, during the past 
century, even those gains which we 
undoubtedly have made in real wages 
and in leisure. But “more pay and 
less work” need not be a futile aim 
if we strive to attain that end, first, 
by finding out exactly why we never 
long succeed, as consumers, to ac- 
quire money enough to buy all the 
wealth which, as producers, we are 
perfectly able to produce; and, sec- 
ond, by taking measures to offset 
this deficiency in consumer income. 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Woopiier Tomas 


INCE last summer considerable 
improvement has taken place 
in industry and trade in the 
United States, and the country is 
now enjoying a high degree of pros- 
perity. Employment and earnings 
of factory workers, as indicated by 
the curves on the chart, have shown 
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especially notable increases and in 
October appeared to be greater than 
at any time since the spring of 1924. 
Statistics for November, the latest 
available, indicate that this condition 
was further bettered to a small extent 
inthat month. The large volume of 
new building which is known to be 
under construction throughout the 
country gives evidence of continued 
full employment in that field. The 
construction of new roads has required 
a large number of workers this year, 
as has likewise in recent months the 
harvesting and movement of crops, 





and the activity of bituminous coal 
mines, as a whole, during the autumn 
months has been close to the greatest 
on record. 

Improvement in industry since 
last summer has been general. Pro- 
duction in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, for example, has increased 
considerably, and a number of the 
textile industries—particularly silk 
and knit goods, and to an increasing 
extent cottons and woolens—are now 
more active. Automobile manufac- 
turers have been operating at an 
exceedingly high rate, and the pro- 
duction of automobiles in October, 
and November was greater than in 
any previous two months on record. 
Most of the industries supplying 
building materials have maintained 
all during the year a large volume 
of production. 

Final reports of the year’s crop 
production, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in December, 
show as compared with 1924 larger 
yields of cotton and corn and smaller 
crops of wheat and potatoes. The 
tobacco crop was about the same as 
in 1924 but much less than in 1923. 
Both domestic and foreign buying 
of the cotton crop has been greater 
than in previous years. On the 
other hand, because of our small 
supply of wheat and large yields in 
other countries, grain exports this 
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year have been much smaller than 
usual. The large corn crop is ac- 
companied this year by a compara- 
tively small number of hogs on 
farms, and as a result, although pork 
prices have been the highest in 
several years, the price of corn has 
declined. Hog prices, however, have 
fallen somewhat in recent months. 

Distribution of commodities has 
continued rather large throughout 
the year, and the output of factories 
and farms is moving promptly into 
the channels of trade. This is evi- 
denced by the volume of freight 
which is being moved by the rail- 
roads and by the large sales of 
wholesale and retail establishments. 
Freight car loadings throughout the 
busy autumn season continued 
greater than in the corresponding 
months of previous years despite 
the small shipments of wheat and of 
anthracite. Owing to unusually 
favorable weather conditions and 
partly to the faet that there were 
five Saturdays in October, wholesale 
and retail trade was larger in that 
month than in any previous Octo- 
ber of recent years. Preliminary 
statistics for November, a shorter 
month, indicate smaller sales than 
in October but a continued large 
volume as compared with November 
of recent years. 

This inereased activity of business 
during recent months has occurred 
without any significant increases in 
prices. The accompanying chart 
shows certain index numbers of 
wholesale prices compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
all commodities index for November 


was 158, which is below the high 
point of this year—161 reached last 
March—and a little above the year’s 
low point—155 in May. The rise in 
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prices which has occurred since the 
middle of 1924 has been almost entirely 
in agricultural commodities and re- 
flects improvement in the position 
of the farmer. Non-agricultural 
prices have risen relatively little 
in the past year and are considerably 
lower than they were early in 1923. 
In the last few months, however, the 
trend has been reversed as prices of 
agricultural commodities have de- 
clined until those of non-agricultural 
products haverisen. This rise in farm 
prices since 1924 has been reflected 
in retail food eosts, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index number of 
the retail prices of food in 51 cities 
rose with slight interruptions from 
May, 1924, to November of this year, 
at which time at 167 per cent of the 
1913 average it was higher than in 
any month for several years. 
Increasing business volume has 
meant a growing demand for credit, 
and during the year the loans and 
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investments of banks throughout 
the country and the volume of money 
in circulation have steadily increased. 
This increase has in turn been re- 
flected in a growth in the amount of 
credit extended by the Federal re- 
serve banks to their member banks. 
The greater demand for credit and 


for money has brought about some 
advances in interest rates, but largely 
because of the abundance of available 
funds in this country, interest rates 
are still relatively low as compared 
with other countries and with pre- 
vious periods of large credit require 
ments. 


WOOD WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Wituiam L. Hutrceeson 


President, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


A CCOMPANIED by two other 


representatives of our Brother- 

hood I attended the Inter- 
national Congress or Convention of 
the International Union of Wood- 
workers which was held in Brussels, 
Belgium. There were present thirty- 
five delegates of the woodworking 
crafts representing fourteen countries 
namely, Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Austria, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, the total affiliated 
membership being 626,779. 

The reports as made, by the 
delegates, showed that practically 
all of the countries have the eight- 
hour work day, forty-eight hours 
per week, the only country having 
the Saturday half-holiday being 
Great Britain, they having the forty- 
four-hour week in winter and forty- 
six and one-half hours in summer 
with a Saturday half-holiday. 


The scale of wages varies in the 
different countries, Belgium having 
an average scale of four francs 
per hour or twenty cents in our 
money. In Germany,| it averages 
about eighty pfennigs which would 
be approximately twenty cents. The 
scale in France is four and one-half 
francs or about the same as Belgium 
while in Great Britain they receive 
one shilling eight pence or forty 
cents United States money. The 
reports of the representatives of the 
various countries showed that the 
conditions of employment with few 
exceptions were very poor. 

The officers of the International 
Union of Woodworkers are referred 
to as the Executive Committee. 
Those who were elected for the 
ensuing term were Messrs. M. Peter- 
sen of the Scandinavian countries, 
E. Devlaemynck of Belgium, F. 
Tarnow of Germany, F. Wolston- 
croft of Great Britain and C. 
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Woudenberg of Holland as secretary. 
The primary object of the Inter- 
national Union of Woodworkers is 
to assist one another to bring about 
better conditions in the woodworking 
industry in the various countries. 
It was shown that attempts have 
been made by what is referred to 
as the reds or communists to get 
control of the woodworking organi- 
zations but that they have so far 
been rebuffed and unsuccessful and 
that the one organization that is 
controlled by the communists, 
namely, the Russian Woodworkers, 
has been denied affiliation with the 
International Union of Woodworkers. 

I was agreeably surprised to learn 
of the stand taken by the delegates 
to the International Union of Wood- 
workers in regard to communism. 
It was shown by the report of the 
Secretary, Mr. Woudenberg, that 
one of the members of the Executive 
Committee, namely, Mr. A. Gossip, 
of the Furnishing Trades of Great 
Britain had given recognition and 
assistance to the communists of 
Russia by visiting that country and 
having it published that he was 
there as a representative of the 
International Union of Woodworkers 
and using his influence to have the 
Russian Woodworkers admitted to 
membership in the International 
Union of Woodworkers. This the 
International Union refused to do 
because the Russian Woodworkers 
are communists and not trade union- 
ists. The congress went on record 
as being against anyone in favor of 
communism as it is quite apparent 


and a recognized fact that com- 
munists are not a political party 
but a body of men attempting to 
disrupt unionism. 

While the International Union of 
Woodworkers is referred to as an 
International Union it does not func- 
tion as do the International Unions 
on the North American Continent 
but is¥an affiliation of the wood- 
working organizations of the various 
European countries, each country 
having a national organization of 
their own, the primary objects of 
the International Union of Wood- 
workers® being to keep the national 
organizations closely in touch with 
each other and establishing as near 
as possible similar or uniform working 
conditions and while not functioning 
as an International they do at times 
render financial assistance to one 
another in case of strike or lockouts. 

The delegates to the congress 
were very courteous to the repre- 
sentatives of our Brotherhood and 
extended to us all the privileges 
accorded the regular delegates. For 
several years the International Union 
of Woodworkers nave endeavored to 
have our Brotherhood affiliate with 
them and although it can not be 
expected that any great benefit will 
come to our individual members 
through such an affiliation, yet be- 
lieving that we can be helpful in 
bettering conditions of the wood- 
workers of the European countries 
the General Executive Board of our 
Brotherhood has decided to affiliate 
and become a part of the Inter- 
national Union of Woodworkers. 





THE USE OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


Mortimer B. Lana 


Editor, ‘‘Survey of Current Business’ U. 8. Department of Commerce 


Article 1. Their Economic Importance 


The year 1921 will long remain 
to most of the present genera- 
tion as a nightmare of poor business 
and unemployment. No matter how 
hard millions of business men strove 
to sell their wares, they found no 
market; no matter how willing mil- 
lions of laboring men might be for 
work, they couldn’t find ajob. The 
business men began to study the con- 
sumer’s demand, to find out where 
the trouble lay, and laboring men 
began to study the business situation 
for the same purpose. The Presi- 
dent of the United States called a 
national Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, of which various representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor were members; one of the 
functions of the conference was to 
study the fundamental causes of this 
unemployment. Finally a commit- 
tee of this conference called the 
Committee on Unemployment and 
Business Cycles, made an exhaustive 
study and brought in a report show- 
ing that the major cause of this 
situation was the recurring ups and 
downs of business known as the 
business cycle. Every business boom 
is followed by a slump, and after a 
time of low prices and labor costs, 
demand is stimulated again, but the 
tendency has always been to go too 


far and so business has varied from 
year to year, and with it profits and 
wages, sales and employment have 
gone up or down. 

If this committee had merely called 
public attention to this cause of un- 
employment, it would have done a 
fine service to business and laboring 
men. But is did more. It made 
specific recommendations for the con- 
trol, as far as possible, of these ups 
and downs of business, so that busi- 
ness might be made more stable and 
employment more even. These rec- 
ommendations were: 

1. The collection of fundamental 
data on current business. 

2. The expansion of government 
statistical services. 

3. Research into business condi- 
tions. 

4. Control of credit expansion by 
banks. 

5. Possible control of inflation by 
the Federal Reserve System. 

6. Control by business men of the 
expansion of their own industries. 

7. Control of private and public 
construction at peak. 

8. Control of public utility im- 
provements. 

9. Unemployment reserve funds. 

10. Employment bureaus. 

You will notice from this list, that 
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the question of business statistics was 
placed uppermost in these recommen- 
dations. Not only do the first two 
recommendations strongly urge the 
collection and use of such statistics for 
the elimination of booms and slumps, 
but most of the other recommenda- 
tions depend on statistics for recog- 
nizing when conditions are approach- 
ing critical periods, and for ascer- 
taining how much control of im- 
provements, credit, etc., should be 
applied to secure the desired results. 
Therefore, the foundation of relief 
from the booms and depressions of 
the business cycle rests in the col- 
lection and use of statistics. 

The efficacy of statistics in the 
conduct of business is not mere 
swivel-chair theory. It has been 
demonstrated in practical use. Dur- 
ing the period of the World War, 
such statistics were of immense im- 
portance in finding out the situation 
in regard to the various supplies for 
our armed forces. They were of 
such great moment that statistical 
agencies were formed almost over- 
night in Washington in connection 
with such organizations as the War 
Trade Board, the War Industries 
Board and the Food Administration, 
to whom the various industries re- 
ported their figures as to production, 
stocks on hand, unfilled orders, ship- 
ments, etc. When these reports were 
compiled, those responsible for the 
despatch of supplies overseas could 
know the exact conditions and plan 
to make our cooperation in the 
common cause most effective. 

After the conflict had been won, the 
various war organizations quickly 


disbanded and with them went most 
of the statistics that had been of 
such help to the country. To many 
business men the discontinuance of 
such statistics was hailed with relief 
as a war burden that could be thrown 
off. But they did not realize that 
peace would find the world far differ- 
ent than in 1913, and that a new 
world outlook, mass production, gen- 
eral unrest, and the satisfying of 
needs held back by the war would 
change their horizon. The result 
was that in 1919 and 1920, the coun- 
try did not know wheré it was going, 
and became a victim of speculative 
mania which finally resulted in the 
depression of 1921. 

Even before the convening of the 
President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment in September, 1921, the 
Department of Commerce had 
started to gather together available 
statistics for the use of business men 
and students of economic questions, 
to give some guide as to where in- 
dustry was going. These figures 
were published in the Survey of 
Current Business, a monthly publi- 
cation inaugurated by Secretary 
Hoover to give industry and com- 
merce the facts on which to base 
their plans. In it were gathered 
all available data put out by govern- 
ment departments, trade associa- 
tions, and technical periodicals and 
in some cases the Department of 
Commerce, through the Bureau of 
the Census, undertook the direct 
collection of data from manufac- 
turers where no other organization 
was able to carry on the work. In 
this manner, an economic service of 
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business facts has been built up 
which now contains monthly statis- 
tics on over 1,000 different items 
each month. These facts in the 
Survey of Current Business are being 
used as the groundwork of policies 
by business executives and students 
of economics throughout the coun- 
try to such an extent that the pub- 
lication has been called ‘‘the greatest 
step in our industrial life since the 
inauguration of the Federal Reserve 
System.” It has been made avail- 
able to all through the Government 
Printing Office at $1.50 per year. 
In another article I hope to point out 
some instances of the benefits of this 
information in the conduct of indi- 
vidual businesses, but I want first to 
tell you something more of its eco- 
nomic results. 

Since the depression of 1921 we 
have been singularly free from booms 
and depressions. In the spring of 
1923, the tremendous activity in 
building looked dangerous, but the 
application of the principles laid 
down for the regulation of business 
cycles were put into force, and a 
threatened boom was averted. Simi- 
larly, in the summer of 1924, busi- 
ness fell off considerably in a pre- 
election calm, but there was no de- 
pression, for buying started in as 
soon as prices declined sufficiently 
and the upward tendency was 
started. 

It should be emphasized that the 
control of business cycles is not in the 
nature of government regulation, 
and it would have little force unless 
producers, laborers, distributors, and 
consumers should consistently back 


it. The government part in such 
control is mainly limited to the 
public building and improvement 
policies under its appropriations, and 
to general credit policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. This co- 
trol of the cycle should be mainly 
of business and industry, by busi- 
ness and industry, and for business 
and industry, and it can be that 
effectively if the various industrial 
units keep informed on general con- 
ditions and put into practice the 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Unemployment and Business 
Cycles. 

To apply such corrective meas- 
ures, it is necessary to know at what 
point in the business cycle industry 
finds itself. Any one industry may 
not tell the story, for it may be 
affected by special condit ons. A 
composite view of all industries must 
be obtained. 

This composite view is presented 
in the index numbers prepared by 
the Department of Commerce cov- 
ering production, stocks, and un- 
filled orders. These index numbers 
are similar to the index numbers of 
wholsesale and retail prices pre- 
pared for many years by the De- 
partment of Labor, and curves 
plotted thereon show the relation- 
ship existing between these three 
items, and thus present a picture of 
business conditions as a whole. 

Production in general follows the 
curve of unfilled orders, because 


‘factories must have orders on hand 


before they can produce. Except 
for the very first upturn in 1921, 
when production was at such a low 
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ebb that it could easily be increased 
without having more orders un- 
filled at the end of the month, every 
major turn in the unfilled order curve 
has been followed by a similar turn in 
production a month or two later. 
Similarly when stocks are high, pro- 
duction will not increase to the 
same extent as when stocks are low. 
The production curve is particu- 
larly important to the working man 
because the curve of employment 
follows closely a month or so behind 
production, and therefore the un- 
filled order curve should anticipate 
employment conditions for some 
months in advance. 

Although these curves have 
proved of immense value to in- 
dustry in showing present conditions 
and indicating to some extent the 
situation to be developed in the 
immediate future, the curves should 
not be exected to follow one 
another too closely. In the first 
place, some items naturally have 
wider variations than others, the 
variation in employment being less 
than in the other items. Secondly, 
unforseen outside happenings such 
as foreign conditions, crops, or even 
the shut-down of important auto- 
mobile factories for model changes, 
might affect the index numbers. 


Thirdly, particular industries or lo- 
calities may not show the same 
relative changes as the grand total, 
owing to their own peculiar condi- 
tions. Fourthly, the means arbi- 
trarily taken to control peaks and 
troughs in depression will have a 
tendency to minimize the usual 
fluctuations found in the past, and 
tend toward stabilization. Fifthly, 
all industries are not represented 
for lack of facts, and until the manu- 
facturers in the missing lines will 
supply adequate information, cer- 
tain industrial trends can not be 
adequately covered. 

After all, any predictions in these 
curves are only judgments of what 
business men as a collective whole 
would be inclined to do based on 
past performances. Human nature 
being what it is, these are not always 
safe bets. But for the man who 
wants to know how business stands 
today, how it compares with the 
past, and what might under norma] 
conditions be expected in the imme- 
diate future, these statistics offer 
a bird’s-eye view of the situation, 
and an opportunity to plan ahead 
on the knowledge of facts. How 
this planning is done by executives 
will be taken up in a subsequent 
article. 
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Decisions Executive Council Meeting 
November 17-20, 1925 


The report of President Green on 
convict labor legislation was ap- 
proved and he was authorized to 
hold such additional conferences 
as might be necessary and to make 
any alterations deemed advisable. 
He was also authorized to urge the 
adoption of such legislative draft 
as might result from these con- 
ferences. 

As a matter of policy it was 
decided that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should have its own 
machinery to carry on agitation 
in the interest ‘of reforms rather 
than to be merely represented by 
committees in other organizations, 
The president was authorized to 
proceed in whatever way he deems 
best in the way of creating a com- 
mittee to carry out the declarations 
of the Council on this subject. 

The question of immigration from 
adjoining countries was considered. 
Information secured from the De- 
partment of Labor showed that na- 
tives of Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
the independent countries of Central 
and South America coming to the 
United States for permanent resi- 
dence are subject to no quota restric- 


God bless our American Institutions. 
May they grow better day by - 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


amuel Gompers. 
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tions but must pay a head tax of 
$8.00 and secure an immigration 
vise at a cost of $10.00. The De- 
partment of Labor reports that while 
immigration from Mexico totaled 
89,336 in the fiscal year 1924, it 
amounted to 32,964 for the fiscal 
year 1925. The Department ex- 
pressed the opinion that surreptitious 
entries have decreased fully two- 
thirds since the border patrol created 
last year has been effectively or- 
ganized. President Green was au- 
thorized to continue his investi- 
gations and cooperate with the De- 
partment of Labor in the enforce- 
ment and observation of existing 
immigration law in promotion of 
the conditions recommended in the 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, namely, the protection of the 
best interests of all the trade unions 
and members thereof. 

A conference of representatives 
of the Machinists and Fire Fighters 
was held during the Executive 
Council meeting. That conference 
failed to reach an agreement and 
asked for a hearing before the 
Council. After this hearing the 
problem was referred to President 
Green for the purpose of arranging 
further conferences between the two 
international unions with a view to 
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bringing about agreement and under- 
standing. 

The Council considered’ the 
student-aid movement of Germany. 
The representative of this movement, 
Dr. Reinhold Schairer, was intro- 
duced to President Green by Johann 
Sassenbach, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 
After the war the students of Ger- 
many, with the exception of a very 
small percentage belonging to 
wealthy families found themselves 
likely to be denied opportunities 
for higher training. Educational life 
was facing a crisis due to the econ- 
omic and financial condition of the 
country. Two Americans suggested 
to the students a cooperative plan of 
self-government and self-help. This 
was the beginning of the German 
Students Cooperative Association 
under which they reduce living costs 
as well as assure to themselves the 
service necessary to enable them to 
continue their university education. 
The initial funds for the under- 
taking were contributed by foreign 
friends. Now the German govern- 
ment contributes a large sum. From 
these funds loans are made to the 
students who afterwards repay the 
loans. The students use their va- 
cations for manual work which brings 
them not only money but experience, 
Many work in the mines, factories 
and at machines. Herr Sassenbach 
stated, as did Dr. Schairer, that the 
German trade union movement has 
constantly cooperated with the move- 
ment and asked the cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor 
for such students as should be sent 
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to America in order that they might 
get in touch with our trade union 
movement and have an opportunity 
to know its ideals and its operation 
in addition to learning the technical 
and management side of production. 
The Executive Council decided that 
inasmuch as the German work stu- 
dents may come to America under 
the regulations of the Department 
of Labor, the American Federation 
of Labor would advise, direct, assist 
and answer inquires. 

The Executive Council received 
the following resolution of thanks 
from the New York Public Library: 


“‘ Resolved, That the grateful appre- 
ciation of the Board of Trustees 
of the New York Public Library 
be expressed to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the gift to the 
Library of a large and very import- 
ant collection of manuscripts, clip- 
pings, photographs, and other ma- 
terial relating to their late President, 
Samuel Gompers.”’ 


Action upon the direction of the 
Atlantic City Convention to send a 
fraternal delegate to Mexico was 
deferred until the next meeting of 
the Council. 

A communication was considered 
from Secretary Sassenbach of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, in which request is made 
that the American Federation of 
Labor supplement the declaration 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions denouncing the Fas- 
cisti movement in Italy. 

It was decided that the action 
of the Portland Convention be re- 
affirmed and that President Green 


























be authorized to issue a statement 
embracing the attitude expressed in 
that action. The Portland Con- 
vention denounced the establishment 
of any form of tyranny either in 
Italy or any other country and 
declared as equally subject to con- 
demnation the menacing influence 
and pernicious practices of both 
Soviet Russia and Fascisti Italy. 

President Green reported to the 
Executive Council correspondence 
with Commander McQuigg of the 
American Legion upon the subject 
of the Johnson-Capper Conscription 
Bill. Labor fears the desirability 
of enforcing conscription upon Labor 
in peace times as well as in times of 
war. 

In this correspondence Mr. Green 
voiced concern that the principles 
underlying any program for national 
defense should not be subversive 
to the best interests of the people 
generally. The Council endorsed the 
attitude of President Green in the 
correspondence and directed the 
president and the legislative com- 
mittee be on guard against the 
enactment of legislation inimical to 
the best interests of the wage earners. 

President Green was authorized 
to prepare, or have prepared, for 
introduction in the coming session 
of Congress a -bill to secure relief 
from injunction abuse in accord 
with the lines directed by the 


Atlantic City Convention. 

President Green reported to the 
Council the suggestion of Moses 
Dykaar—the sculptor of the marble 
bust of former President Gompers 
presented to the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor at the last convention 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, International Fur 
Workers’ Union, Cloth, Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ Union—that 
the bust be placed in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 


York City. 
approved. 
Upon the subject of the position 
of the A. F. of L. with reference to 
the United States entering the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, President 
Green submitted a factual memo- 
randum describing the court and its 
functions and citing the opinions 
of a number of emminent inter- 
national jurists upon the statement 
that this court could subpoena a 
nation before it. All held emphati- 
cally in the negative. The Council 
reached the following decision: 


The suggestion was 


“Tnasmuch as former conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have endorsed a world court, that 
we affirm our adherence to the 
principles of a world court; that 
we urge continuance of study by 
President Green of all proposals 
submitted on this subject to the U. S. 
Congress; that he, President Green, 
keep the Executive Council con- 
tinually advised and informed of 
his progressive studies and that he 
be authorized to further the partici- 
pation and adherence of the United 
States in a world court, on such con- 
ditions and with such reservations 
as in his judgment and that of the 
Executive Council shall seem best 
to protect the American wage earners 
and all our citizens, at the same 
time promote international accord 
and world amity through a world 
court. 

“That all City and State Federa- 
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tions of Labor be advised of this 
action; that they be continually 
informed of subsequent decisions of 
the Executive Council on this sub- 





ject and that they be requested 
not to take any action on this sub- 
ject contrary to the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 


PROPER PLAY PROVISION 
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President Playground and Recreation Association 


Part I 


DO not need to tell the members 
| of the American Federation of 

Labor of the need of children’s 
playgrounds. The Federation has 
been for many years a great help 
to the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America through its 
messages of encouragement and in 
some notable instances through the 
active participation of some of its 
affiliated organizations in local com- 
munity and recreation work. The 
Association has also for many years 
received help and encouragement 
from the service of a distinguished 
member of the Federation, Mr. Hugh 
Frayne, on its board of direct- 
ors. 
Children need playgrounds for the 
same reasons that a flower needs 
the sun. Play is a part of nature’s 
law of growth, a part of the pre- 
scribed process by which the child 
becomes a man. The play of the 
baby with its mother is a necessity 
even of its physical life, as indicated 
by the high death rate in infant 
asylums due in part to the breaking 





off of this relation. And the mother’s 
life is bound up with the child. 
So children past the baby age run 
and chase and wrestle and roll over 
each other as naturally as kittens 
or young puppies do. And so of 
the boy with his bat and ball. 
Throwing at a mark and striking 
with a stick are features of a 
hundred games, probably because 
strength and accuracy in_ these 
directions were necessary to the 
hunter and the warrior during the 
long centuries of savage life. The 
same is true of football with its 
resemblance to tribal war. 

And the play of children is a 
preparation not only for these rough 
pursuits. You will see, both on the 
beach in summer and wherever the 
masons are putting up a building 
and have made a sand pile in the 
street, small children making pies 
and cakes and digging houses. Every 
child likes to make mud pies and 
play with blocks. He is a builder 
and an architect by nature, and 
the creative instinct insists on prac- 
tical training in his play. So also 
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in every game of the smaller children 
singing and dancing have a part, 
almost everything they say is set 
to rhythm. And this is nature’s 
school of song and poetry. 

Then comes the age of exploration. 
The small boy is an unrelenting 
scientist—a convinced follower of 
the experimental method. He wants 
to test the properties of fire, water, 
electricity and steam; to see what 
can be done with wood and iron, 
to find out what copper, lead and 
clay are good for. He is hungry to 
learn the use of tools, and if you 
find the hammer is mislaid or some- 
body has been taking tacks out 
with the chisel it is probably not 
the cat that is to blame. He will 
understand the automobile or the 
radio set before his father does. 
Possibly you have heard him asking 
questions. 

It is true that not all your boy’s 
experiments are such as you can 
entirely approve. Turning on the 
water, playing with the matches, 
building fires on the back lot with 
materials for which you had a dif- 
ferent use are not always welcome 
manifestations of his bent. But the 
motive behind them you will not 
discourage. What is appearing in 
that boy and taking charge of him 
is the scientific instinct, on the 
full development of which his future 
progress, like that of the human race, 
must in large part depend. 

Then comes the love of pets and 
plants, of taking care of things and 
doing what he can to make them 
‘grow, the first appearance of the 
mother instinct, as strong almost in 
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boys as in girls, though a sex dif- 
ference has been foreshadowed in 
their respective interest in dolls. 

And in almost all the play of 
children, even from the very first, 
there is a social element. A child’s 
first playground is his mother’s lap. 
She is his world. He belongs first 
to this society of two. Then comes 
the round game when he is three or 
four yearsold—not just youand I and 
Mary and Jimand Mike but all of us 
together in a circle—the first ap- 
pearance of the Table Round. Then 
comes the great team games in which 
each member works not for his per- 
sonal success but for the whole, 
loses himself in the team, hardly 
knowing whether it is he who is 
making the touchdown or whether 
he is the one who made the play 
possible and is now lying at the 
bottom of the pile. 

Now what is happening in all 
these plays? It is nothing less than 
the fashioning of man. Just as 
the kitten in his chasing and pounc- 
ing on a ball is making itself a 
hunter so the child is learning in 
its many kinds of play to serve the 
far more varied human purposes. 
The hunting and fighting play is 
the school of the hunter and warrior 
in his nature, applicable not only to 
hunting and fighting in their pri- 
meval forms but carrying also the 
hunter and the soldier virtues—the 
qualities of courage and persistence, 
of playing the game under dis- 
couragement and defeat—as these 
virtues are applicable to all the 
affairs of life. So in the building 
plays there is produced man the 
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creator not only of things physical 
but of thoughts and poems and songs 
and empires and of the city not 
made with hands. In the singing 
and dancing plays is developed man 
the poet, serving the laws of beauty 
in an infinite variety of forms. Simi- 
larly there are man the scientist, 
man the lover, developed in the 
exploring and the nurture plays, 
and man thepatriot and loyalmember 
appearing in the great team games. 

These purposes, thus expressed 
in play, are the great strands of 
human life. Except as these run 
through him man does not truly 
live. The child without a chance 
to play is deprived of opportunity 
for life, for without the following 
of nature’s prescribed course for 
the making of a man he will never 
quite be born. Play is thus an 
essential form of education, as it 
is the oldest and the most instinctive. 
A nation that believes in the public 
school must believe also in the 
playground. The school is necessary 
as fitting the child to civilization 
as it is. Play is necessary in order 
that he shall truly live at all. 

The necessity of play and recre- 
ation for grown people is only 
secondary to that of play for children. 
With the child the issue is whether 
he shall ever quite be born. With 
the grown person it is whether he 
shall stay alive. 

And here we come to the tragedy 
of civilization from which arises 
the insistent need of some con- 
scious provision for play and recrea- 
tion both for children and for grown 
people. Conditions of modern life 
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afford for the great majority of 
people a most inadequate expression 
of the great constituting instincts. 
Man under modern conditions is in 
a great and increasing proportion 
of cases a hunting and fighting 
animal condemned to city life—an 
artist given no opportunity for ex- 
pression, an inventor employed as 
an automaton, a thinker tied to a 
fool-proof machine. Social unrest 
is the result of disappointed in- 
stinct. It is the revolt of men 
who see life passing away without 
their ever having lived, who face 
the prospect of carrying their ideals 
and their aspirations unfulfilled and 
unspoken to the grave. It is not 
personal indulgence that modern man 
is asked to sacrifice but spiritual 
ideals, not his physical comfort but 
his life. A radical remedy for this 
condition, if ever one is found, will 
consist in making industry once 
more expressive of man’s constituting 
instincts as artist and creator— 
though it is doubtful whether such 
remedy ever can be found. Mean- 
while the great majority must live 
upon the margin left outside their 
work or die. All must so live to 
some extent because no single occu- 
pation can quite convey the spiritual 
current of a man. 

What is an adequate provision 
for this need? Or if entire ade- 
quacy is at present too much to 
hope for, what is a reasonable pro- 
vision? 

In the first place it is the earliest 
years that are the most important. 
Impressions gained in infancy are 
ineradicable and next to heredity 


























are the most potent factors in our 
life. The first playground therefore 
is the home and much can be done 
toward providing for good homes 
through city planning, especially the 
zoning system. Much also can be 
done and is going to be done through 
the planning and utilization of city 
blocks in such a way that the back 
yards can be thrown together in 
the form of playgrounds. I almost 
feel as though a part of the zoning 
plan would come to be the estab- 
lishment of certain blocks wherein 
there shall be definite provision for 
children and within which it is 
understood they shall be allowed to 
liveand play. The crabbed neighbor 
who objects to any playground in 
his vicinity is becoming a real ob- 
struction to child life. The govern- 
ment is at present establishing bird 
sanctuaries in different parts of the 
country. I think there should be in 
every city child sanctuaries—places 
in which it should be made possible 
for a child to live and in which he 
should be protected from influences 
hostile to his life. These sanctuaries 
will include playgrounds within the 
city blocks. A little short-legged 
child can not go far from home 
and there are great advantages in his 
having a playground within actual 
sight of home—which is one reason 
why the crowded city street is so 
frequently preferred to the play- 
ground not only by the smaller 
children themselves but by their 
mothers. The street itself may be 
a reasonably decent playground 


where no better can be found if 
it is one in which there is but little 
traffic. 
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Of course in the street or play- 
ground or in any place where children 
play there should be leadership. 
People ask “‘Why teach a child to 
play?” and often believe that when 
they were children all such instruc- 
tion was unnecessary. In the first 
place there was, when most#of us 
were young, a stronger play tradi- 
tion in our neighborhood than there 
is, at least in city neighborhoods, 
today—one result of our shifting 
population, with its many national- 
ities and consequent differences of 
tradition, being that only the most 
popular games are handed on. And 
then again the play that you and 
your crowd indulged in was not 
always so desirable nor so lively as 
you think. Those great games that 
you remember are like the proverbial 
old-fashioned snow storm. It is in 
the past that they took place and, 
as with the row of lamp posts down 
the street, it is distance that makes 
them look so near together. There 
were between the lively playing 
periods many wide and dreary spaces 
that you have now forgotten. 
Another thing to remember is 
that play without leadership would 
be a new thing in the world. From 
the beginning there was mother | 
play and learning from the older 
girls and boys in the village; and 
there was the going hunting and 
fishing with your father. In all the 
ages games have been taught and 
handed on. Our present games are 
the legacy from all the centuries of 
happy childhood to the children of 
today and these are entitled to the 
whole inheritance. We grown-ups, 
also, superior as we think ourselves, 
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are very dependent upon this sort of 
teaching. How would we ourselves 
like to be left to invent our own 
games, our own art and music, 
for ourselves? Children are almost 
as helpless as we should be if thus 
abandoned. Children also need di- 
rection to see that they do not set 
upon the weakest one and bully 
him or keep him “It” all the after- 
noon or indulge too much in other 
forms of teasing. 

There must accordingly be definite 
provision made for play leaders, and 
of course the first play leader is the 
mother. Every mother should know 
the mother plays and the little 
children’s games and songs, should 
understand their interest in dolls 
and blocks and know how to tell 
the fine old stories how to get up 
little plays about Cinderella or Jack 
the Giant Killer, and how to help 
along her children’s play with other 
children in the block. Fathers 
should know how to sympathize 
with children’s love of tools and 
making things, to show them how 
to make kites and boats and push- 
mobiles, and also how to leave them 
to their own devices in making 
those wonderful constructions out 
of cardboard and old boxes and 
strings and scraps of iron that no 
grown person can understand. For 
leaders outside the home there must 
be definite instruction in special 
classes or institutes or in normal 
schools. 

Of course the children should not 
be too much bossed. They should 
be allowed to play in their own way 
very largely, often to invent their 


own games, even to quarrel, for in 
that way they will learn to settle 
their own disputes, to form their own 
legislative and judicial system (pro- 
vided this duty is not thrust upon 
them too early) and thus learn 
one of the greatest lessons that 
play has to teach and one that 
can be acquired in no other way. 

Yet, always remember that it is 
leadership that counts. Even in 
this very matter of letting the 
children alone it is the wise and 
skilled leader that can do it most 
successfully. Indeed, if a city can 
not afford playgrounds and leaders 
too, it would best begin with the 
latter. A first-rate play director 
will train, if necessary, his own 
subordinates. He will have classes 
for the mothers and for the teachers 
and so make playgrounds of the 
homes and schools. He will have 
marble-playing contests in the back 
lots and the quieter streets, get the 
children making stilts and doing 
stunts with them, making kites and 
pushmobiles and boats and houses. 
He will get the young people singing 
and acting plays in the homes and 
in the school assembly rooms. 


Part II 


Next in importance to the home 
playground comes the one for the 
next larger size of child, say from 
seven to ten years old. The best 
place for this kind of playground is 


next the school. The school needs 
the playground for the sake of 
play during recess and for the ad- 
vantages of light and air. And the 
playground needs the school for 
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drinking water, sanitary facilities, 
storage of movable apparatus, and a 
place to play in rainy weather. 
For every reason it is economy 
that these two educational institu- 
tions should be combined. More- 
over, the school is necessarily in a 
place the children can reach. The 
proper radius for this sized—still 
rather short-legged—child is a 
quarter of a mile and the location 
of primary schools, except in sparcely 
settled neighborhoods, pretty nearly 
satisfies this radius. 

The apparatus on these play- 
grounds should consist of sand boxes 
cr sand tables, tilts and swings 
and slides. There should be blocks 
to build with and various kinds of 
manual occupation. 


But apparatus is not all, nor most 


important. There should be stories 
by skilled story tellers, the good 
old myths and fairy stories being 
the best. There should be dramatics 
also. And, of course, as these things 
imply, there must be leaders, these 
may be largely drawn from the school 
teachers to the great advantage, 
both of the children and of the 
schools. They will need, however, 
some special training under well 
qualified experts and expert leaders 
at the head. 

The period of these playgrounds 
should be all the year roun:. °* 
that is the period during 
children live. But the sum*« is 
the most important season and next 
in importance are the afternoons and 
Saturdays in spring and fall. 

These children’s playgrounds 
should make provision also for the 


older girls, those over ten years old, 
the most neglected part of our play 
population. For these the creative 
and artistic activities should be en- 
larged, but there must also be a 
good variety of lively games of 
which the various modifications of 
baseball are among the best. Where 
there is not room for them on these 
smaller playgrounds some special 
provision must be made. 

Next comes the playground for 
the middle-sized boys—say from ten 
to seventeen. Of course, what the 
boys all want is to play baseball 
and football in its season. The 
trouble is that both of these are 
prairie games and there are not 
many prairies in our cities. Base- 
ball can, however, to the satis- 
faction of the smaller boys, be much 
condensed. I have found that a 
base line of 45 feet instead of 90— 
making a diamond one-quarter of 
the standard size—is quite accept- 
able and makes, indeed, for these 
smaller boys a better game. Foot- 
ball also I have found will be played 
with as much zeal on a very re- 
stricted gridiron as on the standard 
one. 

Playgrounds are, or should be, 
all the year round institutions. They 
should be flooded for skating in 
winter where the climate is suitable. 
And on the smaller children’s play- 
grounds there should be coasts, a 
very small chute proving quite suffi- 
cient. In summer every child over 
seven years old should be taught to 
swim and have access to some swim- 
ming place—the larger, safer and 
more outdoors the better. 
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In summer, also, children should 
have some access to the country. 
The country is their natural habitat. 
They want to make acquaintance 
with the trees and flowers, the 
squirrels and the birds, to climb, 
explore, to know the smell of pines 
and of the earth, to fall into the 
brook and rub their noses in the 
grass. For this reason there should 
be provision for some sort of board- 
ing system with country families. 
There should be large—if possible 
wooded—public tracts accessible 
from every city and there should 
be municipal camps. 


Part III 


One further kind of playground 
should be provided, namely—big 
playing fields for bigger boys and 
men. These can be more distant 
than the others, whereland is cheaper. 
Many of them can be located in the 
parks. Very important in this con- 
nection is to see to it that the in-town 
playgrounds—those intended for the 
middle-sized boys—shall not be mo- 
nopolized by the older ones and 
especially by the organized and often 
semi-professional teams which repre- 
sent industrial and mercantile estab- 
lishments. It is well that the grown- 
ups should have a place to play 
but not at the expense of those who 
need it more, and, as they can not 
afford carfare, need it near. In many 
instances, however, the boys’ play- 
grounds can without serious conflict 
be used during the'long summer 
afternoons by twilight leagues of 
grown men after working hours. 

Of course there must be parks 
where grown people can walk and 


picnic and see trees and flowers and 
ponds and distant views. And these 
should be made accessible. Some- 
times there is a river running through 
the city, the banks of which should 
always, so far as possible, be made 
beautiful and easy of access. Some- 
times there is a water front. 

An essential provision in any recre- 
ation system is for the right sort of 
recreation for girls and boys in 
their teens. It is utterly important 
that these should have some good 
place to meet together and sing 
and talk and dance—some place 
better than the commercially con- 
ducted dance hall usually affords. 
The obvious place for such meeting 
other than the home and the church, 
is in the public schools. These need 
a hall in any case for assembly 
purposes and these halls should be 
usually on the ground floor, con- 
venient and accessible as _ public 
meeting places. 


In the conduct of dances and social 
meetings of this age there are two 
main principles to be observed: First, 
that the dances or meetings should 
be well conducted. There should 
be a responsible committee of older 
people in charge, though these will 
usually find it best to leave im- 
mediate control in the hands of the 
young people themselves through 
committees of their own selection. 
Such committees will usually be 
more strict and hold up a higher 
standard than their elders would 
venture to insist upon. The older 
people are, however, desirable as a 
safeguard to make sure that only 
the right kind of people are admitted 
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and to exercise some supervision 
not only over what happens at 
the party but over the conditions 
under which the young folks get 
there and get home. The other 
principle, even more important, is 
that the boys and girls should belong 
to some group that has a standard 
and a public opinion of its own. 
It is in the company of strangers 
and of people whose opinion has no 
hold upon you that danger lies. 
This question of recreation for 
young people is not only one of the 
more organized and special occasions 
on which they meet; it raises the 
whole question of the place of art 
and beauty in their lives and in the 
lives of all of us. A banner carried 
by a trade union in Chicago not 
long ago bore the legend—‘“‘We want 
bread and roses, too.” There is at 
present a great revival of public 
singing in this country and a still 
greater revival of the drama. Two 
universities I know of—those of 
North Dakota and North Carolina, 
and doubtless there are many 
others—are including dramatics in 
their university extension work. The 
North Carolina players, and those of 
North Dakota, too, have made them- 
selves a name. The creation and 
appreciation of beauty is not for the 
specialist alone. It expresses an in- 
erradicable element in man, is in a 
true sense a necessity of life. Our 
people will not be truly free until the 
appreciation of beauty and some 
expression in art and song, in poetry 
or painting or the drama, is developed 
in every girl and boy in our public 


schools in accordance with their 
individual capacity. 


Part IV 


As to the size and number of 
these various kinds of playgrounds, 
it is difficult to set up definite 
standards. The home playground 
in a block would naturally consist of 
practically the whole interior of the 
block as surrounded by the houses. 
The problems of the best size and 
shape of blocks, house area and 
families per house are now being 
experimentally worked out and it is, 
perhaps, too soon to draw conclusions. 
For school playgrounds, the old 
minimum standard was thirty feet 
per pupil. This is too small, of 
course, and the tendency in growing 
cities is to make the new school 
playgrounds farlarger. On the other 
hand, it would be a great advance 
if all our city schools could be 
brought up even to this minimum. 
Meantime, remember always that 
good leadership will more than double 
the size of any playground for prac- 
tical purposes and far more than 
double the play opportunities of the 
city as a whole as compared with 
no leadership or even with leadership 
not so good. 

For the playgrounds intended for 
boys from ten to seventeen years 
old, it is especially difficult to set a 
standard. A full sized baseball field 
is about three acres and accom- 
modates eighteen players. The boy 
population within the proper half 
mile radius would in many of our 
cities be several hundred times this 
number. But we can not make 
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playgrounds in such places a hundred 
times three acres. Of course the 
number of boys playing on a three- 
acre playground will ordinarily be 
several times eighteen—as a matter 
of fact the number of ball games 
going on at once on such a space 
at the busy hour of a summer day 
now averages about five, with a 
few games of knock-up thrown in— 
say 35 boys to the acre. But this 
means some boys getting hurt and 
many others not finding much en- 
couragement to play. The remedy 
in crowded cities and in cities gen- 
erally is in playing with a softer 
ball, such as will lessen the size 
requirement of the game. For winter 
skating is very economical as to the 
space required, and except for hockey 
games it is almost the only sport 
that runs itself. 

The problem of the larger playing 
fields is somewhat the same. 








For social centers for young 
people—which should, in fact, be 
for all the people, old and young— 
I believe that the school buildings 
together with the churches, homes 
and better class of commercial en- 
tertainment, will, if properly and 
sympathetically conducted and if 
effective teaching of literature and 
art and music is provided in the 
schools, prove sufficient. 

If any of your leaders want further 
information on this whole question 
of a fair play provision, both for 
young and old, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
will be glad to furnish it. Meantime, 
the continued interest of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
of its members is a great stimulus 
to the whole playground and recrea- 
tion movement and a_ great 
encouragement. 
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THE HOME IDEAL VERSUS REALITY 


Henry WRIGHT 


Chairman, Committee on Community Planning, AmericanfInstitute of Architects 


NE can hardly imagine any 
important field presenting such 
great contrasts as the present 

situation in housing. 

On the one hand, we have “Own 
Your Home” Expositions—Model 
House Plans—Sunday sections full of 
Land Auctions and House Sales— 
Novel Home Furnishings—Labor- 
Saving Appliances — Endless Col- 
umns of ‘Helpful Advice.” 

On the other hand, we have: 
Miles of Cheap Shoddy Houses “‘very 
distinctive,’ but all alike—damp cel- 
lars—leaky roofs—lack of sewers— 
few permanent playgrounds—long 
rides to work—special assessments, 
and inadequate schools. 

This is the puzzle which confronts 
the new home seeker, more espe- 
cially he of the wage earner or 
moderate income class. 

We do not wish to imply that all 
of these difficulties are a necessary 
part of home owning but even as- 
suming a growing intelligence on the 
part of the home seeker and better 
service on the part of those attempt- 
ing to supply him with a home, yet it 
is nevertheless increasingly difficult 
for the wage earner to find adequate 
facilities for housing his family at a 
price he can afford to pay. 

Let us follow the example of the 
small boy that takes the alarm 
clock to pieces to find out why it 


goes. Should we succeed in finding 
out why the present home-owning 
movement doesn’t go as far as it 
should, it may suggest a solution to 
our housing difficulties. 

The construction of cheap houses 
varies to a great extent in different 
localities. However, most readers 
will have in mind the small wooden 
house on its individual lot such as 
has been built in quantities in most 
of our big cities. This type of house 
has in the past few years been con- 
structed over many square miles of 
the outer boroughs of New York 
City. For the cheaper areas the 
same plan is used almost universally. 
It consists of a five-room house with 
three rooms on the first floorand two 
bed rooms and bath above. Thisisa 
wooden house with a shingle roof 
and is built on a narrow lot. It sells 
at from $5,000 to $5,600, or an 
average of $5,300. The streets are 
seldom paved and occasionally cess 
pools make up for the deficiency of 
sewers; often the water supply is 
insufficient. 

By taking to pieces our $5,300 
house we will find the entire ex- 
penditure for labor, materials and 
building contracts, with fixtures such 
as gas stoves and electric outlets 
usually supplied, will average not 
more than $2,400, or less than 45 
per cent of the selling price. The 
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balance of the money goes for out- 
side improvements—land, profits and 
money costs, the last two of which 
are by far the largest and most im- 
portant factors. The reasons for 
these large money costs are simple. 

1. Such building is of a highly 
speculative nature and the real estate 
“operator” who sells the land and 
usually finances the small contractor 
requires a large profit. 

2. The small amount of the actual 
building value reduces the amount of 
the first mortgage money obtainable. 
The rest of the money required must 
then be secured through the payment 
of large bonuses and high rates of 
interest, all of which enter into the 
final cost to the purchaser. 

3. The neighborhood is likely to 
run down rapidly because of the 
incomplete public improvements 
which the purchasers can not afford 
to finish for many years because of 
the large monthly payments made 
necessary to clean off the second 
mortgage loans. 
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The accompaying chart shows how 
for the above reasons the accessory 
costs become such a large proportion 
of the whole that cheap houses be- 
come relatively expensive in pro- 
portion to the actual value of the 
house itself. 
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It is quite evident that if we are 
to get a larger proportion of house 
value, we must find some means of 
doing away with certain items of 
contributory costs. One of these is 
that we try to put small detached 
houses on expensive city streets. 
Some cities by reason of their tra- 
ditions have been built up with a 
somewhat less extravagant type of 
house. For instance, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore are largely built up 
with houses in solid rows. These are 
usually of brick, occupy less land 
and use less public improvements 
and are on the whole better supplied 
with streets, schools and other public 
facilities. However, these houses are 
not as a rule well planned, contain 
dark central rooms and very small 
yards and play spaces. Even these 
cities with characteristic row-housing 
have fallen far behind in maintain- 
ing a supply of desirable houses 
attainable at a cost which the aver- 
age workman can readily pay. 

By prying into the small house we 
have discovered some of its present 
defects. To suggest their proper 
correction is by no means °o simple. 
The facts are not sufficiently estab- 
lished or understood for us to realize 
much headway through present chan- 
nels. Someone is always proposing 
some new method fof construction 
which is to revolutionize home 
building and cause a radical reduc- 
tion of cost. But upon examination 
we find this is a mere substitute for 
brick and mortar or wood or some 
other structural element and we 
must realize from Chart “A” that 
it will do little good to reduce at one 
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end in the already small building 
costs if we do not also attack the 
money bag at the other end. 

Attacking the Problem as a Whole.— 
Doing is always more effective than 
merely talking about it and there 
are fortunately some agencies now at 
work trying to solve the problem by 
attacking it from all sides at once 
rather than here and there as form- 
erly. One of the most important is 
the City Housing Corporation of 
New York which has been organized 
less than two years but is now rapidly 
finishing its first complete develop- 
ment which will contain more than 
one thousand families at Sunnyside, 
Long Island. This corporation op- 
erates on a limited dividend prin- 
ciple, restricting its profits to 6 per 
cent and applying its surplus to 
community improvements and ex- 
perimentation. Because of its prog- 
ress in testing out various methods 
accompanied by careful cost account- 
ing we will use this project to illus- 
trate certain possible improvements 
in home production. 

Sunnyside incorporates nearly all 
of the conditions which can aid in 
reducing the cost of good city dwell- 
ings as far as possible under big 
city conditions. These include: Buy- 
ing land in quantity and using it 
efficiently and without profit; and 
applying methods of financing which 
will reduce the cost of money to the 
purchaser who must start with small 
savings; methods of building which 
combine careful and efficient plan- 
ning with large scale purchasing and 
construction; and community pro- 
tection which will maintain the char- 


acter of the neighborhood and the 
value of the investment. Although 
within easy reach of the center of 
the city and on relatively valuable 
land, it has here been possible to build 
one, two, and three family dwellings 
and small apartments with plenty of 
open space. Thus a variety of dwell- 
ings is supplied suitable to meet the 
needs of various people and the 
large open spaces provide oppor- 
tunity for children’s playgrounds and 
decorative gardens which are lacking 
in most neighborhoods even where 
small single dwellings are built. 

All of the buildings in Sunnyside 
are substantially constructed with 
brick walls and slate or gravel roofs. 
Because of the great difference in 
the cost of land which is four or five 
times as much as that used for small 
frame houses previously discussed, 
it is difficult to make an accurate 
comparison of thetwo. However, for 
the purpose of comparing the cost 
distribution rather than the particu- 
lar houses themselves we have se- 
lected for this purpose a typical 
speculative six-room frame house 
usually selling at about $6,000, to 
which has been added the cost of 
completing public improvements, 
bringing the price to $6,500. This 
is compared with a Sunnyside six- 
room house selling for $8,750. By a 
comparison of Charts “B” and ‘‘C” 
it will be seen that 61 per cent of the 
cost at Sunnyside goes into the build- 
ing structure as compared with 45 
per cent in the case of the frame 
house. The very considerable cost 
of land causes a larger percentage for 
the second factor at Sunnyside, but 
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money costs are less than half as 
much. In addition, at Sunnyside 4 
per cent has been applied to com- 
munity features, such as the play- 
grounds and the large community 
park which has been set aside for 
permanent use. 
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lic service connections. The plumb- 
ing item, for instance, is about equal 
to the cost of brick walls—heating 
to the roof—and the fixtures and 
interior decoration cost about as 
much as the foundation. Even the 
cheapest house must have these 
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It is significant to note that even 
in the case of the much greater house 
value and more permanent form of 
construction, the cost of the building 
structure itself in the Sunnyside 
houses is still a relatively small = 


foolish and short-sighted to clothe 
these delicate and expensive appli- 
ances with a cheap and quickly 
deteriorating shell. 

To make this plain, we have still 
further dissected the speculative and 
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of the total value, being less than 
two-fifths of the building cost and 
slightly over one-fifth of the total 
selling value. Thus we see that 
the modern house is a very different 
thing from the village house of our 
boyhood and is made up of an ever- 
increasing proportion of costs for 
household conveniences and pub- 
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Sunnyside houses in Charts ‘‘D” and 
“E.” The Father and Mother of 
each Home Cost Family represent, 
respectively, the structure or shell 
of the house and its interior finish. 
The children as noted represent the 
following: 

Jimmy—Plumbing, heating and 
various kinds of fixtures. 
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Mary—The cost of land, land 
profits and public improvements. 

Sally—The cost of financing and 
selling. 

Children naturally grow up, but 
it is always embarrassing when they 
quite out-distance their father and 
mother, as does Sally in the Specu- 
lative Home. In the 6 per cent 
Dividend Home by reason of its 
better walls of brick and fire-re- 
stricting roof Father Structure still 
maintains the dominant position as 
he shou'd, at the head of the family. 
In this family Sally Finance is en- 
couraged to remain as small as 
possible and all of its members are 
saving every possible penny in an 
endeavor to add to Baby Park’s 
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wardrobe. It is further anticipated 
that as soon as Sunnyside methods 
may be applied to less expensive land 
and less wasteful street arrangements 
the “Mary Land”’ factor will occupy 
a much reduced place in the Home 
Family Budget. 

It must be apparent from the fore- 
going that the problem of present 
home construction is an entirely new 
one and must be solved in a new and 
modern way. The problem of 
American housing can not be solved 
on any other than a community 
basis. Cooperation is forcing itself 
upon us whether we like it or not. 
Just how it is being applied and some 
of the lessons already learned may be 
the subject of a subsequent article. 














AMERICAN LABOR AND THE WORLD COURT 


Dr. Mantzy O. Hupson 


Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School 


T WAS somewhat disappointing 
to the American friends of inter- 
national peace that the American 

Federation of Labor in its recent 
meeting at Atlantic City did not go 
further than to say that the question 
of America’s support for the World 
Court deserves ‘‘continued research, 
observation, study and constant 
alertness.”” But they can find re- 
assurance in the action of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Federation at 
its November meeting, reaffirming 
the Federation’s “adherence to the 
principles of a world court,” and 
instructing President Green “to 
further the participation and ad- 
herence of the United States in a 
world court.” The past record of 
the Federation is so clear, its desire 
to contribute to the organization 
of the world for peace has been so 
frequently expressed, the influence 
of its leaders has been so consistently 
thrown on the side of international 
organization that it would be dis- 
maying if the Federation lost this 
opportunity to come out for the 
World Court with emphasis and 
determination. On reading the pro- 
ceedings of the session held on 


October 16, 1925, I can only attribute 
the Federation’s hesitance to a failure 
of some of the delegates to under- 
stand what the proposed support 
for the World Court means. 





Let me begin by stating the facts. 
The world has had a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration since 1899. 
It is only a panel of members chosen 
by the different governments as 
men competent to act as arbitrators 
if they should be called upon to 
act in that capacity. Since 1899, 
eighteen arbitrations have been 
handled by the procedure which is 
laid down in the treaty setting up 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
I do not see how any one can deny 
that this machinery has served the 
world well, that it is far better than 
nothing at all. Equally, it seems 
to me impossible to deny that it is 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs 
of the world of our time. Indeed, 
it was generally regarded as inade- 
quate when the second Hague Con- 
ference met in 1907, and a persistent 
effort was made by the American, 
British and German delegations at 
that conference to create a new 
court. This effort failed chiefly be- 
cause of the difficulty in agreeing 
on any method of selecting the 
judges. 

But the establishment of the As- 
sembly and Council of the League 
of Nations, with their recognition 
respectively of state equality and 
the special influence of certain 
powers, enabled agreement to be 
reached on a method of electing 
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judges; and it was an eminent 
American who suggested that those 
two bodies be utilized for that pur- 
pose. This enabled the World Court 
to be established by a special treaty, 
quite distinct from the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, in 1920. 
Forty-eight states have already 
signed this treaty. The judges were 
successfully elected in 1921, and in 
1922 the World Court became a 
reality. Thus the efforts of a whole 
generation came into fruition. 

The Court has now been at work 
for four years. It has handed down 
six judgments, and eighteen advisory 
opinions. It has won confidence 
throughout the world. It has en- 
abled numerous arbitration treaties 
to be made, providing for resort to 
the Court in case of disputes which 
can not otherwise be settled. It 
has begun a jurisprudence which 
promises an ever-increasing contribu- 
tion to our growing international 
law. Its permanence now seems 
assured, and it seems unthinkable 
that the world should ever again 
be without such an agency. In 
short, the World Court has become 
a most solid part of the foundation 
of world peace. 

Now this Court is mainly ma- 
chinery. It does not have the power 
to entertain a suit unless the parties 
have given it such power. Twenty- 


four states have accepted a so-called 
optional clause providing for its 
compulsory jurisdiction over legal 
disputes. Many treaties in force 
give it compulsory jurisdiction over 
disputes relating to their interpre- 
tation or execution. 


But the treaty 
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which establishes the Court does not 
in itself provide for compulsory juris- 
diction, and by becoming a party 
to that treaty the United States 
would not be bound to take any 
case before the Court. 

But the Court is open to all the 
nations of the world—not merely 
the members of the League of Na- 
tions, but other states as well. It is 
open to be used by the United 
States even without our becoming a 
party to the treaty which sets it up. 
It is likewise open to Germany 
and Russia and Turkey; and today 
a case is pending before the Court 
brought by Germany against Po- 
land. I am therefore wholly at a 
loss to know why my friend, Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, told the Federa- 
tion that the name of the Court 
was a misnomer. With forty-eight 
nations parties to the treaty, with 
other nations appearing before it, 
with fifteen nations actually pleading 
before the Court in the first four 
years, with fifty-five nations actually 
contributing money to its mainte- 
nance, I should think it indeed a 
World Court. 

Among the questions with which 
the Court has already dealt have 
been three relating to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. In 
each of the three instances, the 
Court contributed to the smooth 
functioning of that great organi- 
zation and of the International Labor 
Office with which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor maintains such 
cordial and cooperative relations. 
Other questions dealt with have 
related to the protection of minorities, 
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the establishment of international 
frontiers, and the execution of treaty 
obligations. If one can not say 
that the Court has prevented a 
war, or is likely to do so, I think 
he may say that its work will tend 
to reduce friction and thus to im- 
prove the atmosphere in which na- 
tions must handle their current 
common problems. 

Now when it is proposed that 
the United States support this Court, 
I should think it a clear duty of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
lend its influence to the success of 
that proposal, as Mr. Gompers did 
on May 2, 1923. It seems a clear 
case for upholding the agencies of 
peace. Little in the way of obli- 
gation has been proposed by Presi- 
dent Harding and President Cool- 
idge. Their proposal is not addressed 
to the establishment of a World 
Court; they want the United States 
to recognize that it already exists. 
They do not suggest that we agree 
to take any of our cases before the 
Court; they stop with suggesting 
that we undertake the one obliga- 
tion of paying our share of the 
expense of maintaining it. And even 
then, it would be for our Congress 
to say how much we should pay. 
Such a modest proposal need not 
frighten any one. It seems the 
least that we might do. America 
has lost the leadership of this move- 
ment for international justice. But 
we have not prevented other 


countries from going on without us., 
And we ought now to do what we 
can to catch up with them. 

Furuseth seems to prefer 


Mr. 





the old Hague court, the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, to the new 
World Court. But they are wholly 
different kinds of bodies. The first 
consists only of a panel of some one 
hundred and fifty members who 
never met, who never will meet, who 
are scattered throughout the world. 
The World Court is composed of 
eleven judges who come together at 
The Hague regularly once each year 
and who are always ready to meet 
in extra session on short notice. 
In four years they have met nine 
times. I can not think that Mr. 
Furuseth’s preference is born of a 
real familiarity with the records of 
the two bodies, and his address on 
October 16 showed him to be chiefly 
actuated by hostility to the League 
of Nations. 

Labor has an interest in the prob- 
lem of peace which makes it impera- 
tive that every possible contribution 
be made to rid the world of war. 
I would not exaggerate the import- 
ance of the World Court. It is not 
a substitute for war. In my judg- 
ment its chief contribution to the 
settlement of disputes which might 
lead to war will be its advisory 
opinions given to the Council of 
the League of Nations. I feel much 
more confident of the value of the 
Court because it has this function 
and because the world has a league 
of fifty-five nations established on 
a firm basis. Without joining that 
League, the United States can sup- 
port the Court, can take at least this 
much of a role in current inter- 
national organization. And I think 
it would be quite tragic for us to 
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miss this opportunity. I hope the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor will be “con- 
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stantly alert,” and throw labor’s 
influence on the side of America’s 
standing for law and order and peace. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


I, Tae Process or Payinae an INTERNATIONAL DeEsBr*® 


Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


HE World War has been re- 
T sponsible for the creation of 

the largest international in- 
debtedness ever known in history. 
Yet at the close of the war there was 
surprisingly little realization in the 
world of how far-reaching and all- 
pervading would be the consequences 
of the repayment of these debts. 

It was rather generally assumed 
that these huge international ac- 
counts would be settled merely by 
transfers of funds between govern- 
ment treasuries or big banking in- 
stitutions. The world has only 
gradually come to realize that in the 
process of liquidating international 
debts every phase of life in both pay- 
ing and receiving countries is deeply 
affected. Only now do we begin to 
see that industry and trade in the 
creditor, as well as in the debtor, 
countries are vitally connected with 
the debt repayment process, and that 
labor’s position with regard to it is 
everywhere one of most intimate and 
inevitable concern. 

There is a growing volume of dis- 
cussion as to the probable effects of 
debt repayment on the economic 
position of each of the countries in- 


volved. There are some who main- 
tain that the creditor countries would 
be wealthier by the amounts of their 
collections. There are others who 
hold that certain unmistakably detri- 
mental consequences would follow 
upon debt payments, that the ad- 
vantages accruing from the lighten- 
ing of the burden of taxation would 
be more than offset by the harmful 
effects of the constant inflow of pay- 
ments, spreading throughout all the 
ramifications of economic and social 
life. 

Debts and reparation payments 
have become a badly entangled net- 
work of controversies that have at 
times threatened the very peace of 
the world, and have on more than 
one occasioen estranged nations. Yet 
at bottom the problem is not so in- 
volved that it can neither be under- 
stood nor solved. It is only neces- 
sary that we see clearly its govern- 
ing factors and their interaction 
with other phases of national and 
international affairs. 

In all discussions regarding the 





*This is the first of a series of eight 
articles.— Editor. 
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debt problem there is one thing that 
must be ‘constantly borne in mind, 
and that is that all debts, whether 
between individuals or governments, 
whether domestic or foreign, repre- 
sent, at bottom, an exchange of 
goods or services. When debts are 
created, goods or services pass from 
the lender to the borrower. When 
debts are repaid, the direction is re- 
versed, and goods or services pass 
from the borrower to the lender. 
They may be different kinds of goods 
and different types of services; but a 
transfer of goods or services there 
must always be in the process of 
creating or liquidating a debt. That 
is the crux of the whole problem. 

Debts are usually expressed and 
contracted in terms of money and 
they are repaid in money. A debt 
is created when one man buys some- 
thing from another on credit, the 
payment being deferred to a later 
date. Such a purchase may involve 
any of a great variety of goods and 
services. Whether it is a loaf of 
bread, or a suit of clothes, or a house, 
or the attendance of a physician, or 
the right to witness a theatrical per- 
formance, the purchaser receives 
something which he wants, and gives 
his promise to pay for it later. 

In order to obtain the necessary 
means of repaying his debt, the man 
who has bought on credit or has bor- 
rowed money with which to buy 
the things he wants, must be able 
to produce goods or render services 
which can be exchanged for money, 
and he must also be able to find 
someone willing to purchase his goods 
or services. When he fulfills these 
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two conditions, he comes in posses- 
sion of a certain number of monetary 
units, which he then turns over to 
his creditor, the latter thus receiving 
the means of acquiring a certain 
amount of goods or services which 
he may want to purchase. 

The debt is now liquidated, and 
what has happened in the process is 
that goods or services have changed 
possession several times. 

Exactly the same thing happens 
when in the creation or repayment of 
debts national frontiers intervene 
between creditors and debtors. And 
what has happened with regard to 
the debts resulting from the World 
War has been extraordinary in mag- 
nitude, but not in the character of 
the operation involved. 

With all their energies engaged 
in war efforts, the allied powers 
found themselves in need of large 
amounts of goods which they could 
not themselves produce and the pur- 
chase of which in other countries 
exceeded their immediate paying ca- 
pacity. They bought on credit, 
promising to pay later. 

European countries bought in the 
United States flour and meat and 
lard to feed their armies and their 
civilian population. They purchased 
cotton to manufacture into uniforms 
or to use in making explosives. 
They bought guns and shells and ex- 
plosives, to hold their war-scarred 
trenches or blast their way through 
the positions of their Teutonic ene- 
mies. They bought tobacco. They 
bought a thousand and one things, 
and for most of these they gave only 
their promises of future payment. 
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Before the United States went into 
the war, the allied governments bor- 
rowed large sums from private citi- 
zens in the United States, either in 
the form of loans from those who 
had savings, or in the form of credit 
from those who had for sale the 
commodities which the allied coun- 
tries needed. Some of the allied 
powers, notably Great Britain, were 
in a stronger credit position than 
others. So other powers bought 
largely through Great Britain. As 
a result of this such countries as 
France, Russia, and Italy contracted 
debts in Great Britain, while Great 
Britain in turn contracted debts in 
the United States. 

After the United States entered 
the war, the financing of all the 
allied purchases here was under- 
taken by our government. Bills for 
these purchases, as well as for such 
services as the transportation of 
these goods, were paid by the United 
States Treasury, which accepted from 
the foreign governments their prom- 
ises to repay these amounts to the 
Treasury at some future date. After 
the war the same arrangement was 
continued for some time in the form 
of relief credits, in order to afford the 
European nations a breathing spell 
for at least the initial readjustment 
of their economic life to peace con- 
ditions. 

It was in this manner that war 
debts came into existence. At the 
end of the war, the United States 
found herself with outstanding ac- 
counts against practically all the 
allied nations. Great Britain, while 
owing a substantial amount to the 
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United States, found herself a cred- 
itor of a large number of nations. 
France, while owing substantial 
amounts to both the United States 
and Great Britain, found herself a 
creditor of some of herallies. All the 
other allies (with the exception of 
Italy, which had small outstanding 
credit accounts) found themselves 
in a position of debtors to one or 
more of the three great creditors. 

The process of settling these ac- 
counts is very much the same as 
the process whereby they were cre- 
ated. The debts are expressed in 
terms of money. What we loaned 
to the allies and what the allies 
loaned to each other were amounts 
of money representing the means of 
acquiring certain quantities of goods 
and services. Now, like the man 
who has a debt to pay, the debtor 
nations must be in a position not 
only to produce goods or render serv- 
ices, but also to find other nations 
willing to purchase their goods and 
use their services, in order that they 
may receive in exchange the money 
which they can turn over to their 
creditors in the liquidation of their 
debts. 

A large portion of the international 
indebtedness outstanding at the pres- 
ent time represents debts owed di- 
rectly by governments to govern- 
ments. When our Treasury pro- 
vided the governments of the allied 
countries with the money necessary 
to pay for their purchases here, it 
had first to collect from the people of 
the country the money thus to be used. 
This money could be obtained either 
by taxation or by borrowing. In 
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the case of our war finance, the money 
was obtained partly from taxes and 
partly through the Liberty Loan. 

The money which we loaned to 
Europe was then spent for the pur- 
chase of goods in the United States, 
and this was the form in which the 
allied governments received the loans. 
Thus the money remained with us 
and our goods went to the borrowing 
nations. 

The process of repayment is of 
similar character. When the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, let us say, has 
to make a payment to the govern- 
ment of the United States, it must, 
first of all, collect from its citizens 
in the form of taxes the sums re- 
quired for the given payment. These 
sums are in pounds sterling, which 
are legal tender in Great Britain and 
represent purchasing power in Great 
Britain only. What our Treasury 
wants is dollars, which are legal 
tender in the United States. The 
problem before the British Govern- 
ment, then, is to convert pounds ster- 
ling into dollars. 

In order that this may be done, 
British citizens must be able to earn 
dollars. Now dollars can be earned 
by Britishers only through the proc- 
ess of selling goods or rendering 
services to Americans. No other 
means of procuring dollars is avail- 
able. It is true, however, that these 
dollars might be earned by Great 
Britain indirectly. For example, 
Americans might purchase goods in 
Brazil or Japan and pay dollars for 
their purchases. Then the Brazilian 
or the Japanese might purchase goods 
from the British, paying for them 


with the dollars obtained from Ameri- 
can purchasers. But no matter 
through how many hands these dol- 
lars may pass, their presence in 
Great Britain indicates two things: 
First, that somebody in the United 
States has bought something outside 
his country; and, second, that some- 
body in Great Britain has sold some- 
thing outside his country. 

Not all of the dollars received from 
Great Britain selling goods or ren- 
dering services to the United States, 
however, can be used in paying debts. 
A large part of the proceeds must go 
to pay for Britain’s necessary imports 
of foodstuffs, and raw materials. 
Only the surplus of exports over 
necessary imports is available for 
payments on account. 

To summarize, a debtor country, in 
order to meet its annual payments 
on a foreign debt, must have, year 
in and year out, two things: In its 
state budget there must be an excess 
of revenues over expenditures equal 
to the amount of the annual payment, 
and in its foreign trade there must be 
an excess of exports over imports, 
corresponding in magnitude to the 
amount cf the payment. 

If we take again the illustration 
of Great Britain and the United 
States, whenever Great Britain meets 
the above two conditions and thus 
has in her possession an amount of 
dollars equal to the payment which 
she makes, two things have already 
taken place: Great Britain has al- 
ready sold somewhere in the world an 
amount of goods or services exceed- 
ing the amount which she had bought 
at least the equivalent of this pay- 
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ment, while the United States has 
already purchased from somewhere 
in the world an amount of goods and 
services exceeding the amount which 
she has sold by at least the same 
sum. It is in this maner that the 
war debts or any international 
debts, can be paid. 

Besides these debts the war has 
bequeathed us another outstanding 
international account, which differs 
somewhat from the war debts. In 
its magnitude it is probably the 
largest of the outstanding accounts, 
not excluding even the total allied 
debt to the United States. It is the 
reparation debts which the central 
European powers, particularly Ger- 
many, owe to the powers that had 
vanquished them in the war. 

The reparation debts have had a 
different origin from the inter-allied 
war debts. They are a penalty im- 
posed upon Germany and her allies 
for the damages they had inflicted 
upon the victorious nations during 
the conduct of the war. The troops 
of the vanquished powers had dev- 
astated important portions of 
France, Belgium, Serbia, and Rou- 
mania. Besides, their methods of 
conducting war had resulted in dam- 


ages to the other powers that had 
been arrayed against them. By the 
terms of the treaties of peace these 
damages are to be repaired by the 
central powers. 

While the reparation debts have 
originated in a different manner from 
the other international debts be- 
queathed to us by the war, the process 
of their liquidation is identical with 
the process involved in the repay- 
ment of any international debts. 
Germany is the principal reparation 
debtor, and in order to discharge her 
obligations, she has to make large 
payments to her various reparation 
creditors. This involves fiscal and 
trade problems similar to those in- 
volved in paying the war debts. 

In this series of studies we shall 
deal with the peculiar problems that 
confront each of the important in- 
ternational debtors in meeting the 
two indispensable conditions of debt 
payment discussed above. After 
that we shall complete the picture of 


the problem of international debts by 
analyzing the peculiar problems that 
confront the great international cred- 
itors, notably the United States, in 
the process of effecting annual col- 
lections, spread over a long period of 
time. 











OXFORD CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Dr. James H. Ryan 


Executive Secretary, National Catholic Welfare Conference 


MONGST the notable con- 
ferences of an international 
character held last summer, 

the Oxford Catholic Conference on 
International Relations undoubtedly 
claims a most important place, due 
not only to the large number of 
countries represented, but to the far- 
reaching influence of the units which 
made up the gathering. The Oxford 
Conference made one think of a 
Ecumenical Council of the Church. 
It differed from such a gathering 
both in respect to its membership 
which included clergy and laity, and 
its unofficial character, since it pos- 
sessed no power to legislate. How- 
ever, a meeting which can bring to- 
gether the representatives of twenty- 
eight nations, and of every conti- 
nent, for the discussion of the prob- 
lems which the world of today face 
represents an actual force not to be 
despised. Further, when one stops 
to consider that these delegates were 
all member of the Catholic Church, 
admittedly the best organized, most 
unified, and most numerous body 
of Christians, the conference assumes 
a very special significance in world 
affairs and marks the beginning of a 
movement whose possibilities are 
beyond prediction. 

The Oxford Catholic Conference 
was called by the International Cath- 
olic League (I. K. A.) on the invitation 


of the British Catholic Conference 
for International Relations, with 
which the International Office of 
Catholic Organizations (Rome) and 
the Catholic Union of International 
Studies (Fribourg) cooperated. The 
conference was divided into two 
sections, one of which dealt with 
nationalism and the problems it 
involves, while the other, acting as a 
committee of the whole and repre- 
sentative of national Catholic or- 
ganizations in the several countries, 
attempted to formulate an _inter- 
national joint program to which 
Catholic organizations the world over 
could subscribe and with which they 
would cooperate. The object of the 
conference was to make more widely 
known Christian principles concerning 
the mutualrights and duties of nations 
in their dealings with one another, 
and to promote friendly cooperaton 
in different branches of life between 
the Catholics of all countries. The 
purely theoretical consideration of 
these questions was supplemented by 
meetings of national representatives 
with the purpose of organizing 4 
world council which would actualize 
these principles by bringing them 
before the peoples of every nation, 
as well as by definite international 
action looking towards a more gen- 
eral acceptation of the Christian point 
of view as it relates to international 
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obligations of justice and charity. 

A recital of the names of some of 
the representative delegates will pre- 
sent a fair idea of the truly inter- 
national character of the gathering 
and probably give some inkling into 
its potency for world action on an 
international scale. England was 
represented by Cardinal Bourne, the 
Archbishop of Liverpool; Reverend 
C. C. Martindale, S. J., Oxford; 
Viscount Campden; Professor Pres- 
tage; Lady Moore; Mrs. Halford 
Hewitt; Edward Eyre, K. C. 8. G.; 
Lord Morris; F. Sherwood, Recorder 
of Worcester, and others. Itaiy sent 
Dr. Monti, Monsignor Monteri Diaz, 
Don Ernesto Vercesi, and the Count 
di Pauli. Monsignor Pfeiffer and 
Canon Janus represented Czecho- 
Slovakia. Other representatives fol- 
low: Monsignor Stukels of Riga, 
Latvia; Professor W. Arnold, Zug, 
Switzerland; M. Serrarens, Secretary, 
Union of Christian Trade Unions, 
Holland; Abbe van den Hout and 
Abbe Verpoorten, Belgium; Father 
Sierp, Editor, Stimmen der Zeit, 
Munich; Father Flajollet, University 
of Lille; Professor le Fur, University 
of Rennes; Professor Ebers, Uni- 
versity of Cologne; Very Reverend 
Dr. Mack, Rector of the Seminary, 
Luxembourg; G. Fiedorowicz, Po- 
land; Miss Christitch, Yugo-Slavia; 
M. de Szullo, Hungary; Dr. Kir- 
schoff, Essen; Father Bolten, Co- 
logne; Herr Doka, Editor Schweize- 
rische Rundschau, Zurich; M. de 
Nouillat, K. C. F. S., Paray-le- 
Monial; Dr. James H. Ryan, Dr, 
P. W. Browne, Dr. Lapp, and Mr. 
Foster Stearns, United States; Dr. 
M. Cronin, Professor J. O’Sullivan, 
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and Mr. F. T. Sweeny, Dublin; and 
Dr. Coffey, Maynooth. India, China, 
Japan, Egypt, Mexico, Chile, 
Peru, Argentine, Canada, and other 
nations were likewise represented by 
from one to three delegates. 

At the opening meeting and recep- 
tion which took place at Wadham 
College, addresses were made in seven 
languages. Cardinal Bourne wel- 
comed the delegates and told them 
of the lively interest of Pope Pius 
XI in the gathering. A _ special 
letter from Cardinal Gasparri, Sec- 
retary of State, was read. Cardinal 
Bourne believed that the conference 
was especially timely, “since mutual 
intercourse would prove a most po- 
tent means of restoring those cour- 
tesies of civilization which had been 
so terribly marred in the war. It 
was far more important, however, 
that with all differences of nationality 
and outlook, they were all at one in 
their principles, in the unity and 
identity of their faith, and this 
formed a firm basis for all their de- 
liberations.” 

The conferences conducted under 
the auspices of I. K. A. were held at 
Wadham College and centered about 
the question of nationalty. At the 
first session, Dr. James H. Ryan, 
representing the United States, dis- 
cussed the meaning of nationalism. 
He was followed by Professor Ebers 
of the University of Cologne, who 
spoke on nationality as recognized 
by modern treaties. Dr. Ryan out- 
lined the Catholic ideal of national- 
ism which is based upon a complete 
and sound recognition of the rights 
and obligations belonging to a nation 
due to the fact that the nation is but 
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a family of human families, and as 
such is bound to protect the family 
and each individual therein from 
selfishness, no matter where it arises. 
Christian nationalism is a defensible 
Ideal, quite unlike the organic con- 
ception of the state which has come 
to us from the philosophy of Hegel 
and has done so much harm in 
modern society. ‘Nationalism gives 
us no right to violate the foundation 
truth of Christianity; that is, the 
Incarnation, and its consequent obli- 
gations, but rather places upon the 
nations the responsibility of living 
and following it. And this respon- 
sibility is an obligation that, above 
all things, regards solicitude for the 
weak, both because such solicitude 
is a moral obligation on every nation 
and because in no other way than by 
helping those weaker than ourselves 
can our own life and self-expression 
as a nation be extended and fully 
protected.” 

Professor J. O’Sullivan of Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, spoke on 
self-determination, and his paper 
caused considerable stir, coming from 
a representative of the Irish Free 
State. According to Professor O’Sul- 
livan, nationality implies a quasi- 
personality, a distinct culture that 
tends to desire and even to create 
its own governmental autonomy. To 
the question of whether each nation 
possessing a distinct culture has a 
right to complete independence, he 
replied that each concrete case must 
be examined separately on its merits, 
and in this examination nationality 
is one, but only one, of the factors to 
be considered. He warned against 


the tendency to elevate working 
empirical principles, born in circum- 
scribed environments into ethical 
axioms, and concluded “that na- 
tionality alone and by itself confers 
a title to sovereignty can not be 
justified as an absolute principle for 
all times and circumstances. Neither 
nationalism nor the principle of self- 
determination is an end in itself. 
Both represent an important phase 
in the development of modern Eu- 
ropean civilization, and there is no 
reason why the Church should not 
be able to reconcile the moderate ex- 
pression of these principles with her 
own.” 

One of the most interesting 
speeches of the conference was de- 
voted to the Jewish problem. It 
was written by Bishop Augustin 


Fischer-Colbrie, of Kaschau, Czecho- 


Slovakia. It was read by Canon 
Pfeiffer, as the bishop had died 
before the conference was convened. 
The paper was a strong protest 
against racial anti-Semitism. It 
pointed out that there is nothing 
more international, except the Catho- 
lic Church, than the Jew. If we 
can keep in touch with Jews, we may 
be able to do something to regulate 
a very vital international factor. 
A policy of separation between Jew 
and Gentile was not desirable; on 
the contrary, the welfare of Jewry 
and Christendom demands the maxi- 
mum of friendly intercourse between 
the two camps wherever the Jewish 
problem exists. 

Professor Louis Le Fur, of the 
University of Rennes, and the author 
of many books on_ international 
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problems, spoke on rebellion and 
war. He pointed out that a narrow 
line divides rebellion from war, but 
that the Church recognizes the right 
to rebel under certain circumstances, 
for, according to the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, “the uprooting 
of tyranny is not sedition.” In 
order to protect its rights there are 
certain limits beyond which a state 
can not go, for the state and even the 
individual are not the only entities 
endowed with rights. As Professor 
Le Fur remarked, ‘“The Church, the 
family, the provincial or civic en- 
tity, the professional or trade group, 
the political affiliation—all are natu- 
ral and indispensable intermediaries 
between the individual and the state. 
The state has not created them, and 
while it may reasonably regulate 
them, it must respect them.” There 
then followed a discussion of how the 
rights of individuals, associations, 
and states might best be protected, 
which ended by the affirmation that 
“a League of Nations reposing upon 
an energetic and well-informed pub- 
lic opinion would be the best guar- 
antee individual groups or nations 
could have. At present we have the 
first elements of such a solution of the 
problem, but only the first elements, 
unless a judicial organization for 
determining rights can also be pro- 
vided, an end as difficult to realize 
as it is desirable.” 

The problem of intervention was 
ably discussed by Mr. Frederick 
Sherwood. The history of interven- 
tion is not pleasant reading, es- 
pecially as it has been practiced by 
some of the.Great Powers. However, 


as regards intervention itself, Catho- 
lic principles quite clearly lay down 
that it may be not merely justifiable 
as an act of charity, but in given 
circumstances an obligation of strict 
justice. Of course, certain condi- 
tions relating to the underlying cause 
and the method of intervening must 
always be observed. Given such 
conditions, intervention by a state 
may be thoroughly moral. Mr. Sher- 
wood spoke of the League of Nations 
as a most promising medium for 
necessary intervention by introduc- 
ing the elements of delay and de- 
liberation, thus rendering the old 
method of intervening by some in- 
dividual power an absolute means of 
redress. 

The Oxford Conference, however, 
was not a mere forum for the discus- 
sion of problems, even of an inter- 
esting character, as are those which 
center about nationality. All during 
the conference a meeting of dele- 
gates sat at the Oxford Union with 
the purpose of formulating a set of 
principles and of laying down the 
groundwork of an _ International 
Catholic Organization which would 
prove acceptable as well as become 
the working medium through which 
a Christian view of international 
morality might become operative 
the world over. This committee 
was made up of a few representatives 
of every nation attending the con- 
ference. The major portion of the 
work done fell to a small sub- 
committee numbering twelve and 
representative of the larger nations. 
A statement of principles was event- 
ually hammered out by this sub- 
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committee and adopted by the gen- 
eral body. A skeleton organization 
was outlined to be submitted to the 
cooperating organizations for their 
approval and suggestions. The sec- 
retariat of the new organization 
which shall probably be called the In- 
ternational Catholic Confederation 
will be in Rome. A temporary chair- 
man has been appointed by the 
British Conference for International 
Relations. The work of organiza- 
tion shall begin as soon as the con- 
stituent or national organizations 
have signified their acceptance of the 
tentative constitution already sub- 
mitted to each one of them. 

It would be too early to make defi- 
nite predictions as to the outcomes 
of the Oxford Catholic Conference. 
That it has accomplished a great 
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deal of good already is beyond ques- 
tion. The very fact that, less than 
seven years after the close of the war, 
it was possible to bring together 
representatives of all the nations and 
to have them discuss the problems 
which so severely divided them from 
1914 to 1918 is in itself a great ac- 
complishment. Friends of the move- 
ment see in it one of the greatest 
moral forces yet aroused to work for 
the interests of international morality 
and friendship. The Catholic Church 
is so essentially international in its 
membership and outlook that any 
movement amongst Catholics which 
starts with the approval of the 
Church can not but contribute a 
great deal to the eventual solution of 
those problems upon which the peace 
of the world and the progress of 
humanity depend. 

















THE LOCARNO SETTLEMENTS 


Wim T. STONE 


Foreign Policy Association 


E significance of events which 
mark roughly a transition from 
one historical period to another 

seldom has been sensed by the gen- 
eration which saw them enacted. 
Profound changes, such as occa- 
sionally reshape the courses of na- 
tions and alter the trend of social and 
political forces, have not of course 
come abruptly. Almost impercepti- 
ble in their immediate effect, they 
have scarcely ruffled the surface of 
everyday life, and it has usually re- 
mained for another generation to 
judge of their significance in retro- 
spect. 

Within the past few months, 
through the mechanical advantages 
of modern communications, the cabie, 
the telegraph, the radio, and through 
the modern newspaper, the world 
has been watching a change which 
appears to be marking the end of a 
definite period in European history, 
and inaugurating a new period. And 
for the first time, perhaps, the peo- 
ples of the world are sensing some- 
thing of the significance of the 
change. 

The agreements and understand- 
ings known collectively as Locarno 
are a logical attempt to escape from 
the results of a stage in European 
history which has brought little but 
chaos, and which held forth no pros- 
pect for the future. The period 





began in the early years of the 
twentieth century, with the ever- 
widening breach between Britain and 
Germany, and the drawing together 
of France, Russia and Britain. It 
witnessed the alignment of Europe 
in two armed camps, and the four 
years of war which followed. It 
saw the diplomacy of the war car- 
ried over and applied to the prob- 
lems of the settlement. Versailles 
failed to bring peace. The occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, the occupation 
of the Ruhr, the military alliances 
between France and the new coun- 
tries of central Europe failed to bring 
security. Armaments themselves 
failed to provide a sense of security. 
And the burden of armaments 
weighed heavily on the vanquished. 
Both France and Germany, as well 
as the other countries of Europe were 
faced with the same specters—eco- 
nomic depression and financial ruin. 
The statesmen who went to Lo- 
carno—Briand of France, as well as 
Luther of Germany, Chamberlain of 
Britain, as well as Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia—faced these facts. They 
realized that they could not much 
longer withstand the inevitable conse- 
quences of the course they and their 
predecessors had been pursuing. And 
they accepted the only choice open 
to them. 

What, then, are the provisions of 
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the Locarno agreements? The writ- 
ten agreements are nine: Seven 
treaties, a letter and a “Final Pro- 
tocol.” The protocol was alone 
signed by all of the countries repre- 
sented: France, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. It merely states 
that the signatories intend to pro- 
vide for the peaceful settlement of 
all disputes which might eventually 
arise between their respective coun- 
tries. 

The seven treaties may be log- 
ically divided into three classes: 
First, the Rhineland Pact, securing 
the frontiers between Germany and 
France and Belgium, signed by Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Great Bri- 
tain, Italy; second, four arbitration 
treaties between Germany and 
France, Germany and Belgium, Ger- 
many and Poland, and Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, providing for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes; third, 
two guarantee treaties between 
France and Poland and France and 
Czechoslovakia, providing for mutual 
support between France and her 
eastern allies in case of unprovoked 
aggression against any one of them 
by Germany. 

The provisions of these treaties 
are highly technical, but they may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 
In the Rhineland Pact, first, all five 
signatories promise to maintain Ger- 
many’s western boundaries and the 
inviolability of the demilitarized zone 
defined in the Versailles Treaty. 

Second, Germany, on the one 
hand, and France and Belgiun on the 
other, agree never to attack each 





other and never to go to war, except 
in legitimate self-defense, or in ac- 
cordance with the League Covenant. 

Third, Germany and Belgium, and 
Germany and France pledge them- 
selves to settle, by peaceful means, 
all questions arising between them, 
either through ordinary diplomatic 
channels, or through the World 
Court, or by arbitration or concilia- 
tion, or through the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Fourth, if the League Council 
finds that the treaty has been vio- 
lated, all the signatories agree to go 
to the aid of the state attacked. 

Such are the outstanding pro- 
visions of the Rhineland Pact. It is 
important to note, however, that the 
treaty, even when signed and rati- 
fied, does not go into effect until 
Germany is a member of the League 
of Nations. 

The four arbitration treaties are 
identical except for one additional 
article in those with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. They provide, in 
brief, for submission of justiciable 
(legal) questions, which can not be 
settled by ordinary negotiation, 
either to an arbitral tribunal or 
to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
nation! Justice—the World Court. 
All other questions which can not be 
settled by diplomatic means must be 
submitted to one of the permanent 
commissions of conciliation created 
by these treaties. Failing a satis- 
factory agreement through one of 
these commissions, the dispute will 
be brought before the Council of the 
League. If the council reaches a 
unanimous decision, the parties to 














the dispute are bound by the Cov- 
enant of the League not to go to war 
with the party complying with the 
Council’s decision. If the council 
can not reach a unanimous decision 
Germany and Poland or Germany 
and Czechoslovakia would have the 
right under the Covenant to take 
whatever action they deemed neces- 
sary. But Germany, France, and 
Belgium, agreed not to go to war in 
a case of this kind, unless attacked. 
These treaties, like the Rhineland 
Pact, do not go into effect until 
Germany is a member of the League. 

In the two guarantee treaties, 
France and Poland (France and 
Czechoslovakia) pledge themselves to 
go to each other’s aid in case of an 
unprovoked attack by Germany in 
violation of the other Locarno 
Treaties. 

The ninth document is a draft letter 
sent to Germany after the treaties 
were signed in London. It was de- 
signed to remove the objections. Ger- 
many had raised to assuming obli- 
gations as a member of the League, 
such as the use of her army in de- 
fense of the League and the right 
of foreign troops to cross her terri- 
tory. Germany felt that her small 
army, limited to 100,000 men by the 
Versailles Treaty, should exempt her 
from these obligations. The other 
countries stated in the letter that 
Article 16 of the Covenant “‘must be 
understood to mean that each state 
member of the League is bound to 
cooperate in support of the 


League and in resistance to any act 
of aggression to an extent which is 
compatible with its military situa- 
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tion and takes its geographical situa- 
tion into account.” 

The limited scope of the Locarno 
treaties is apparent from the fore- 
going summary. The agreements ap- 
ply solely to the eastern and western 
frontiers of Germany as they are 
contiguous with the frontiers of 
France, Belgium, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and to disputes which may 
arise between these countries. Great 
Britain and Italy are concerned only 
as guarantors of the provisions of 
the Rhineland Pact. 

As mere written agreements the 
significance of the Locarno treaties 
is of secondary importance. The 
spirit of any agreement, no matter 
how exact, can be destroyed and 
flagrantly violated if one of the 
parties so wills. Versailles itself is a 
case in point. But the significance 
of Locarno lies in its potential ca- 
pacity mutually to benefit each of 
its signatories. To France and Ger- 
many alike it provides a basis for 
security. It removes the fears of 
France, and the suspicions of Ger- 
many. It offers to all of the coun- 
tries concerned an opportunity for 
peaceful economic development. It 
is, therefore, in the highest interest 
of each nation to carry out the pro- 
visions of these treaties, in the spirit 
in which they were written. 

The ultimate results of Locarno 
can only be surmised. Certain 
things, however, follow quite in- 
evitably, and some of the immediate 
results can be estimated with some 
accuracy. In the first place, the 
various treaties strengthen the prin- 
ciples of judicial settlement and par- 
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ticularly the prestige of the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Secondly, because they are 
closely integrated with the League 
of Nations, the treaties strengthen 
the League’s system. The entrance 
of Germany into the League and the 
fact that the League Couricil has 
been made the board of conciliation 
of last resort will tend to make the 
League a far more vital interna- 
tional organization. Most important, 
the Locarno agreements give the 
League time—a promise of perhaps 
a generation of peace—in which to 
perfect its machinery and extend its 
influence. Thirdly, in so far as the 
treaties solve the security problem 
of France, and, in a measure, of 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, they promise to make possible 
the ideal of general European dis- 
armament. Russia, however, remains 
as a chief obstacle and until the 
League is successful in bringing her 
into a disarmament conference, such 
as the one already proposed, drastic 
reductions will not be _ possible. 
Fourthly, the softening of the mili- 
tary occupation of the Rhineland 
and even perhaps its evacuation be- 
fore the end of the period provided 
in the Versailles Treaty, is likely 
to be one of the early results of the 
treaties. Finally, economic under- 
standings, beneficial to France, Ger- 
many and her eastern neighbors, are 
logical consequences of the general 
rapproachment which has_ been 
achieved. France and Germany, for 
example, are bound to realize the 
economic agreements which have been 
impossible for more than two years 





because of the political tension ex- 
isting between them. Germany and 
Poland will be in a position to end 
the tariff wars which have so seri- 
ously hampered their trade since 
1919, and the effects of these eco- 
nomic agreements are bound to im- 
prove the lot of European labor. 

Together these more or less imme- 
diate results are bound to have a 
profound effect on the future trend 
of European policies. A _ united 
Western Europe, which embraces all 
the European powers with one excep- 
tion—Russia—will change the whole 
continental scene beyond comparison. 
It will mean that before long America 
and Asia will be dealing with a group 
of states, guided in external matters 
by a single foreign policy. It is 
quite possible that Locarno will be 
followed by other regional agree- 
ments in the Balkans and Central 
Europe, which will further unify the 
Continent as a whole. 

In the past the conflicting in- 
terests and activities of European 
countries outside of Europe—in 
Africa, in the Near East and the Far 
East—have been one of the chief 
causes of wars in Europe. While the 
development of a united Europe 
may minimize the danger of inter- 
European conflicts, it would not 
eliminate the dangers inherent in the 
imperialistic policies of Europe in the 
Far East. The growth of national 
consciousness among the peoples of 
the Orient, as well as the Near East 
and northern Africa, coupled with 
European economic penetration give 
rise to serious problems unsolved 
by Locarno. 
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WOMEN’S WORK ACCIDENTS 


NELLE Swartz 


Director New York State Bureau of Women in Industry 


HE administration of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, and the 
safety movement has centered 

quite naturally, around the industrial 
accidents of men—96 per cent of all 
compensable accidents fall to the 
male sex—with 4 per cent to the 
female. The accidents to men are 
also of a more serious nature—be- 
cause they are in the most hazardous 
trades. 

In spite of the small proportion 
of women’s accidents and the fact 
that their severity is not so great as 
men’s, the Bureau of Women in In- 
dustry made a study of work acci- 
dents to women in an attempt to 
measure in so far as possible some of 
the social and economic effects of 
work accidents as they apply par- 
ticularly to women and to point out 
some of the common factors in this 
highly individualistic problem. 


This study was limited to five 
hundred women suffering from acci- 
dents which occurred four or five 
years ago and which are permanent 
partial in character. Permanent par- 
tial injuries present a serious prob- 
lem in rehabilitation. A person with 
& permanent injury receives a life 
award, and the person with a tem- 
porary injury receives compensation 
until the time he is able to go back 
to work, while a person with a per- 
manent partial injury receives com- 
pensation for a limited period only 
and must return to work at that time 
or become dependent. 

The economic cost of work acci- 
dents to the employer is fairly well 
determined. It is known with a fair 
degree of accuracy how many per- 
sons will lose their fingers on punch 
presses in a year. It has come to be 
known with a fair degree of accuracy 
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how many hands will be lost in 
mangles over a given period of time, 
so that each industrial employment 
has come to have a predictable total 
hazard. The cost to the employee 
is by no means so clear cut; his re- 
action to the accident both mental 
and physical, his economic read- 
justment, his power of rehabilitation 
are unknown factors and differ as 
people differ. For example, two wo- 
men may lose their forefinger on their 
right hand. One heals quickly, the 
woman thinks little of the accident, 
her handicap is slight as a result of 
the loss, and she goes back to work 
long before the compensable period 
is over. The other woman drags 
around for months, going from one 
doctor to another in search of medical 
aid. She is afraid to return to her 
old machine, finally tries some work, 
but has lost her grip and eventually 
becomes dependent upon family or 
friends. They both get the same 
award but their power of healing, 
their mental and psychological abil- 
ity to rehabilitate themselves are as 
different as day and night. 

After a period of four years, one- 
fifth of the women who were in- 
. cluded in this study were still out of 
industry as a result of their accident; 
over one-fourth of them, though they 
were able to work, had not been able 
to regain their earning capacity, 
while over one-half had succeeded in 
maintaining their former earning. 

The intent of the New York law 
in indemnifying permanent partial 
injuries is to pay not only for the 
period of total disability but for 
partial loss of earning power. How- 


ever, one-fifth of the women have 
been eliminated from industry alto- 
gether because of the accident. One- 
fifth of the women who returned to 
work had consumed three-fourths of 
their compensated period, leaving 
one-fourth of it to cover a possible 
loss in earning power. For 11 per 
cent of the women, the period during 
which they were totally disabled had 
equalled or exceeded the period for 
which they were compensated. Of the 
women who have not been able to re- 
gain their former earning capacity, 12 
per cent had expended the whole of 
their compensation during the period 
when they were total'y disabled for 
work. 

The greater proportion of the in- 
juries from which these women suf- 
fered were minor in character, over 
two-thirds of them occurring to the 
fingers. The large number of in- 
fection cases, 18.4 per cent, shows 
the need of first-aid treatment fol- 
lowing seemingly slight accidents. 
The study revealed the fact that a 
minor injury was often more lasting 
in effect than a major injury, due 
probably to the fact that it devel- 
oped complications or because the 
injured woman was so physically or 
psychologically constituted that she 
could not overcome her handicap. 

Machine accidents did not result 
in as serious impairments as non- 
machine accidents. Indeed, factory 
workers as a whole had a smaller 
proportion of major injuries than 
non-factory workers. Cleaners, for 
example, had a high proportion of 
major injuries as did also hospital 
and restaurant workers. One-fourth 
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of the injuries occurring to clerical 
workers were major injuries. The 
cause of these accidents was largely 
due to falling and slipping. Of the 
accidents occurring on machines, the 
punch press was responsible for half, 
60 per cent of these occurring in the 
metal industry. Next to the punch 
press, the carding, spinning and 
weaving machines in the textile in- 
dustry caused the largest number, 
with the power sewing machine and 
the cutting machine in the clothing 
industry, and the feeder on the 
printing press coming next. The 
corner stayer in the manufacturing 
of paper boxes, the mangle or washing 
machine in laundries and the small 
buzz saw used in the finishing of 
buttons, were also machines which 
contributed to a large number of 
machine accidents. 

This study, brought out anew the 
change in the trend of the cause of 
accidents—that unguarded machines 
are not playing such a large part in 
the cause and severity of accidents 
as poor industrial housekeeping. 

The occupation of the woman at 
the time of the accident has quite 
a definite relationship to her final 
readjustment. Where, for example, 
the occupation at the time of the 
accident was low paid and offered 
little chance for advancement, as in 
the case of cleaners, unless an adjust- 
ment could be made at the same 
occupation the woman was forced 
entirely out of industry. Over half 
of the women who were operating 
machines at the time of their acci- 
dent returned to a different kind of 
work. Of the inexperienced machine 


operators, three-fourths of them 
never returned to their machines, 
but women in the other occupational 
groups made their readjustment 
largely at the same type of work. 
The workers who remained with 
their former employers made the 
best individual readjustment, for 
a change of employer after the 
accident was usually accompanied 
by a loss of earning capacity. 

Lack of schooling proved a great 
handicap to women in their industrial 
readjustment. Women with less than 
grammar school education and 
women who were unable to speak 
English, made the poorest recovery. 
The two extremes of age, the oldest 
and the youngest workers, made 
the poorest industrial readjustment. 
Of the girls under eighteen, less 
than one-half have regained their 
earning capacity, and of children 
under sixteen, five are at a lower 
earning capacity and one has never 
been able to return to work since 
her injury. Of the twenty-three 
women sixty years or over, twelve 
are out of industry altogether and 
three are at a lower earning capacity. 

Compensation is indemnity for 
loss of industrial capacity and it 
does not attempt to meet the problem 
of social readjustment. This is, how- 
ever, one of the most serious handi- 
caps which follow a permanent 
partial injury to a woman, generally 
expressed through loss of self-as- 
surance which so often comes to a 
woman with the realization that she 
is maimed or disfigured. There were 
fifty-one women whose self-conscious- 
ness was almost equivalent to physica! 
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suffering; they felt their disfigure- 
ment keenly and it made them shy 
and backward. They tried to hide 
their injured hands “in company.” 
Facial disfigurements, although slight, 
always caused great embarrassment. 
There were five of the women who felt 
that their personal disfigurement 
caused strained relationship with 
their husbands. Several of the girls 
had broken engagements due to their 
disfigurement; one of them reported 
that the man she was to marry could 
not bear the thought of eating food 
she had prepared with her maimed 
hand. An accident hastened the 
marriagesof ten girls who reported 
that they felt too discouraged to try 
to adjust to an industrial job. But 
even for the woman who rehabilitates 
satisfactorily in industry, an injury 
which impairs her efficiency as a 
housekeeper is a real handicap. With 


such a high proportion of finger 
injuries, housework became difficult 
for many of these women. Their 
general usefulness is impaired; laun- 
dry work becomes difficult, sewing 
and mending are almost impossible. 

There was a group of women who 
claimed a physical handicap much 
greater than their functional impair- 
ment would seem to warrant. Eleven 
of them were out of industry alto- 
gether and the other six had not 
regained their earning capacity. 
Their injury, however, whether real 
or imaginary, did prevent their satis- 
factory industrial rehabilitation. 
There was another group whose 
mental attitude can best be ex- 
pressed as loss of morale. Their 
lack of confidence, their bitterness 
and despondency are handicaps as 
great if not greater than purely 
physical ones. 

















RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


HE United Mine Workers of 

America and its subordinate 

unions have been and are en- 
countering manifold efforts of the 
operators to disrupt their union and 
drive the men back into the mines at 
wages and conditions in the making 
of which they shall have no part. 
One of the more recent attempts oc- 
curred in Arkansas, where a receiver- 
ship was appointed for District No. 
21 by the chancery court. 

In June of this year three coal 
companies filed complaints in the 
Sebastian County Court of Arkansas 
against District, 21, United Mine 
Workers of America, certain local 
unions and certain members of these 
locals. According to the complaint, 
the members of the union went on 
strike and resorted to lawlessness, 
threats, intimidation, coercion and 
violence to compel the owners of the 
mines to accede to their demands. 
It was also alleged that the union 
members assaulted and severely in- 
_jured some of the plaintiff’s ser- 
vants and damaged and destroyed 
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a large amount of mining property 
of the plaintiffs. An injunction was 
sought enjoining the union and its 
members from destroying property 
of the plaintiffs and from going upon 
their property and interfering in any 
manner with their agents and em- 
ployees. A temporary restraining 
order was issued on June 19. On 
August 31, in an amendment to the 
complaint, the plaintiffs alleged that 
since the issuance of the restraining 
order there had been daily violations 
of the injunction. 

The amendment to the complaint 
asked that a receiver be appointed 
to take charge of all funds of the 
district union and due and payable 
to it by the parties named and any 
others not named, and any and all 
funds belonging to the locals or due 
and payable to them. It was also 
asked that each of the banks and coal 
companies named therein be re- 
quired to turn over all moneys in 
their hands belonging to the district 
or any of the local unions, or any 
such funds as might come into their 
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hands. Damages totalling $90,000 
were asked for by the three com- 
panies. 

The chancellor of the Sebastian 
Chancery Court appointed a receiver, 
directed to take charge of any and 
all sums held for and in behalf of 
District 21 or the local unions by all 
banks and coal companies. The offi- 
cers of the District and the local 
unions were ordered to turn over to 
the receiver all sums in their hands 
belonging to the unions and such 
further sums as may come into their 
hands. The receiver was directed 
to hold these funds until further 
order of the court. 

On September 24 the unions filed 
a motion in the chancery court to 
vacate the order appointing the re- 
ceiver. When this motion was over- 
ruled, an application for a writ of 
prohibition was filed in the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas and the chancellor 
of the chancery court given notice. 

The Supreme Court confined its 
consideration to the question of the 
power of the chancery court to ap- 
point a receiver in a case of this kind. 
Prohibition is a writ to restrain an 
inferior tribunal from proceeding in 
a matter not within its jurisdiction; 
but it is never granted unless the 
lower court clearly exceeds its au- 
thority and the applicant has no 
other protection against the threat- 
ened injury. It has also been held 
that the writ will lie where an inferior 
court is proceeding in a manner be- 
yond its jurisdiction and where the 
remedy by appeal, though available, 
is inadequate. 


The court held it is a principle of 
elementary law that the pendency 
of a suit is a prerequisite to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver and unless 
made in a suit pending, the court is 
without jurisdiction and the order ap- 
pointing the receiver is void. 

In exceptional cases a court of 
equity may appoint a receiver before 
service of summons upon a defendant 
and without notice to him. It must 
appear, of course, that the relief 
and protection can be given in no 
other way. Equity acts on the per- 
son and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver is an equitable proceeding 
and since equity does not act directly 
against the property, the court can 
not appoint a receiver where there 
can be no legal service of summons 
against the defendant. 

The court shows that this is an 
action against an unincorporated as- 
sociation and associations by their 
society or company names, which 
the court has held to have no legal 
entity and accordingly they can not 
be sued under their society names. 
It is pointed out that this is the 
rule at common law and that there is 
no statute in the state changing the 
common law and authorizing the 
suing of such associations in their 
society names. While asked to over- 
rule the law of the state by virtue 
of the Coronado decision, the court 
held that there was no federal ques- 
tion involved, and that there ap- 
peared no reason why its own 
opinion should be overruled, except 
it were wrong. The court adhered 
to its former opinion and again held 
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that in Arkansas an unincorporated 
body of men or a voluntary asso- 
ciation of persons can not be sued in 
their society name in the absence of 
a statute to that effect. 

An attempt was made to obtain 
service under the doctrine of virtual 
representation; that is, where the 
question is one of common or general 
interest, or where the parties are 
numerous and it is impractical to 
bring them all before the court, one 
or more can sue or defend for the rest. 

Answering this, the court held 
that the case involves tort as a 
primary matter, as the suit was 
brought to recover unliquidated dam- 
ages for personal injuries to their 
servants and for injuries to their 
property. Equity will not, the court 
said, by an original action take juris- 
diction of a case involving a question 
of unliquidated damages arising from 
a tort, quoting with approval from 
Story’s Equity Jurisdiction, where it 
says: “That wherever the matter of 
a bill is merely for damages, it is far 
better that they should be ascer- 
tained by a jury than by the con- 
science of an equity judge.” There is 
also a plain, complete and adequate 
remedy at law, and where such exist, 
the just foundation of equitable jur- 
isdiction falls. Cases wherein this 


doctrine has been applied are cited 
by the court. 

After a review of these cases the 
court states that the result of its 
views is that the gist of the present 
action is a suit in tort for unliqui- 
dated damages and therefore the 
chancery court had no jurisdiction, 
and the doctrine of virtual repre- 
sentation has no application. 

It accordingly followed that no 
service was had or could be had upon 
the members of District 21 of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
and the appointment of a receiver 
against them was a nullity. 

The final question answered by the 
court was that the relators in the 
petition for the writ of prohibition 
were in a position to obtain the writ. 
They were members of the associa- 
tion and had an interest in the funds 
sought to be impounded by the ap- 
pointment of the receiver. Some 
had been intrusted with the care and 
custody of these funds. As inter- 
ested parties, it follows that they 
would have the right to invoke the 
power of the Supreme Court to pre- 
vent the chancery court from im- 
pounding its funds by the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in an action where 
it could acquire no jurisdiction over 
the members of the association. 











guaranteed to every: American boy and girl. 


I hope I maylive to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life ts 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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RECREATION DECLARATION 


> ae 


OF ATLANTIC CITY 


CONVEN- 


TION 


In addition to the statement below 
the attention of all committees on edu- 
cation is called to the articles, ‘‘The 
Home Ideal versus Reality,” by Henry 
Wright, and “ Proper Play Provision,” 
by Joseph Lee. 


HE last two conventions have 
endorsed the work of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Associa- 

tion of America and the Executive 
Council in its May meeting endorsed 
in principle the program of funda- 
mentalsadvocated by this association. 
This program and the whole probem 
and opportunity which leisure pre- 
sents to wage earners were referred to 
the committee on education for study 
and future report. 

Even first efforts to survey the 
scope of the problem and find sources 
of information and agencies con- 
cerned, reveal the ramifications in- 


volved and the fundamental im- 
portance of the undertaking. Recrea- 
tion or more properly, re-creation, is 
essential to completeness of life. 
Play is something more than a 
pastime—for the child it is a creative 
method of which one learns about 
things and people; for older persons 
it combines imagination, pleasure, 
and the satisfaction of individual 
desires and aspiration. But for all 
ages play is necessary to balance and 
for re-creation, and play should make 
it possible for every individual to 
meet the threefold needs of his 
nature—physical, mental and spir- 
itual. Constructive use of leisure 
is preparation for creative work. 
Our modern municipal life through 
both its work and its home environ- 
ment makes necessary collective plan- 
ning and endeavor to make avail- 

















able opportunities for recreation. 
The obviously primary steps are to 
provide school and municipal play- 
grounds and recreation centers. 
These should be provided both for 
present needs and with regard to 
probable future population growth 
and city development. In addition 
to planning for the material side, 
there must be centers through which 
recreation activities are organized 
and directed. This phase of the 
problem brings us to consideration 
of the primary elements of city life. 
Modern cities are demonstrations 
of our mechanical triumphs, mate- 
rial progress and quantity produc- 
tion. But they have lost unity of 
living and coherence of group life. 
Size forbids a community center in 
the real sense. Unless there is some 
way for people to do together the 
same things, think the same things, 
or together to consider mutual prob- 
lems, there can be no real community 
spirit. 

The problem divides into two main 
parts: One providing recreation op- 
portunities that will counteract the 
effects of the modern city, and the 
other looking to future develop- 
ments of community life. 

With the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of electric power and the 
perfecting of long-distance transmis- 
sion technique -so that distance is 
practically a negligible factor, a revo- 
lutionary development is initiated. 
Power and machine tools will be as 
available on the farm as in the town. 
The farm will apply the practices of a 
machine shop and the factory may 
be located in green meadows. We 
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are in the beginning of a technica] 
revolution that will work as far- 
reaching reorganization of society 
as did the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century. 


* * * * 


Recreation is oniy one of the uses 
for which leisure may be utilized. 
There are innumerable cultural op- 
portunities which people of all groups 
desire and need. To realize our 
democratic ideals, we must provide 
equality for such opportunities for 
all. This involves planning the ma- 
terial side of municipal growth as 
well as for cultural institutions. 
Much of municipal planning has 
been left to commercial interests. 
More recently we have seen the 
necessity of planning on a basis that 
comprehends the whole life of a 
region that possesses a unity of 
fundamental elements. 

With material and industrial de- 
velopment should go the enrichment 
of the lives of the human agents. 
In addition to planning for efficient 
development, Labor is anxious that 
there should be thought for beauty 
of surroundings in living and indus- 
trial environment. We want our 
community life to have balance, 
fitness, purpose and culture that can 
grow only out of intelligent control 
over the environment and forces of 
life. We realize that we need to 
conserve natural resources and 
beauty as the essential environment 
for civilized life which comprehends 
both work and leisure. 

The Executive Council has di- 
rected the committee on education 
to study this whole problem. 











Mdraham Lincoin studied by firelight 


What life itself may be we can not know 
till all men share the chance to know. 


—Josephine Peabody. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 


BUREAU 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 


E, THE representatives of the 
State Federations of Labor 
and City Central Bodies, 
‘delegates to the 45th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in meeting assembled at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on October 14, 
1925, record our satisfaction at the 
growth and development of workers’ 
education in the United States dur- 
ing the past year, and particularly at 
the report of the increasing support 
and cooperation from the state fed- 
erations of labor and city central 
bodies in the local educational 
movements. 

The success of this movement 
within the American trade union 
movement will depend upon local 
cooperation. And we believe that 
the results of this cooperation and 
the success of the movement will 
be of inestimable value to the 
membership of the trade union 
movement and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We heartily concur with the recom- 
mendations of the convention Com- 
mittee on Education in its support of 
We will give our 


this movement. 


most earnest consideration to the 
creation of educational departments 
or committees and the appointment 
of educational directors to carry into 
effect locally the plans for the devel- 
opment of workers’ education as 
outlined by the Workers Education 
Bureau, and we join with the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor in recommending the valuable 
educational services of that bureau 
to the trade union movement. 

We, finally, pledge our support to 
cooperate in strengthening this arm 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and we appeal to the American trade 
union movement to join with us in 
this vitally important service to 
labor and in the interest of a better 
life for all. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JoHn P. Frey, President, Ohio 
State Federation of Labor; Joun H. 
Waker, President, Illinois State 
Federation of Labor; Ror H. Baker, 
President, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Joun C. Lewis, Presi- 
dent, Iowa State Federation of Labor; 
Tuomas J. GREER, President, Louisi- 
ana State Federation of Labor; E. G. 
























Hai, President, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor; StepHEN ELy, 
President, Montana State Federation 
of Labor; James P. Houuanp, Presi- 
dent, New York State Federation 
of Labor; C. P. Barrincer, Prest- 
dent, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor; W. M. Rettty, Tezas 
State Federation of Labor; Henry 
Ont, Jr., President, Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor; C. B. Neuson, 
Secretary, Kansas City Central Labor 
Union; Gust. ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Portland Central Labor Council; H. 
B. Wemar, Shreveport, La., Trades 
and Labor Council; JERomE B. Krat- 
NG, Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New York. 


The Labor College of Philadelphia 
reports the following educational 
undertakings: 

Courses in Operation. 

1. Hostery Workers—Socia, 
AND SHop Economics, B. W. Barkas, 
Instructor, 2530 North Fourth Street, 
Thursdays, 8 p. m. 

2. UPHOLSTERY WEAVERS—SOCIAL 
AND SHop Economics, B. W. Barkas, 
Instructor, 228 E. Allegheny Ave., 
second and fourth Mondays, 8 p. m. 

3. Tapestry WorKERS—SOCIAL 
Economics, B. W. Barkas, Instruc- 
tor, 2012 E. Stella Ave., Tuesdays, 
8 p. m. 

4. Painters No. 632—SociaL aND 
SHop Economics, W. H. Voskuil, 
Instructor, P. O. S. A. Hall, 40 and 
Lancaster Ave., Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 

5. ELecrricaL WorKERS—SHOP 
Economics, W. H. Voskuil, Instruc- 
tor, 1807 Spring Garden Street, Fri- 
days 8 p. m. 
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6. ProGcresstveE Lisrary—His- 
TORY OF CIVILIZATION, Anna Owers, 


Instructor, 4035 Girard Avenue, 
Thursdays, 8 p. m. 

7. ProGcresstve Liprary—Ap- 
VANCED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
History, Catherine Bickley, Instruc- 
tor, 4035 Girard Ave., Mondays, 8 
p. m. 

8. Procressive Liprary—E.z- 
MENTARY ENGLISH, Aida J. Creech, 
Instructor, 4035 Girard Ave., Mon- 
days-Wednesdays, 8 p. m. 

9. NorRRISTOWN—PuBLIC SPEAK- 
ING, Darlington Hoopes, Instructor, 
415 Swede Street, Wednesdays, 8 p. m. 

10. Eneuish LITERATURE AND 
Dramatics, Prof. Robert T. Kerlin, 
Instructor, Labor Institute, 810 Lo- 
cust St., Wednesdays, beginning Jan- 
uary 6, 1926. 

11. ApDvANCED ENGLIsH (Selected 
group), Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, In- 
structor, 25 S. Van Pelt St., Thurs- 
days, 8 p. m. 

12. EpucationaL INstTiTuTE— 
Lectures—Fridays, 8 p. m., 942 
N. Franklin Street, literature, so- 
ciology, psychology, philosophy, his- 
tory and anthropology. 

13. Group LEADERSHIP FOR Pio- 
NEER YOUTH Boys AND GIRLS CLUBS 
AND Camps, B. W. Barkas, Instruc- 
tor, 929 Chestnut Street, Saturdays, 
1.30 p. m. 

Start an Education Committee in 
your union—Join the Labor College. 

Get busy! Ask for information! 
Visit the college Saturday after- 
noons! Philadelphia, Camden, Nor- 
ristown and Chester. 

“Teaches the workers to work for the 
workers.” 
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The Phantom Public, by Water 
LipPpMANN. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1925. 

It is difficult to tell from Mr. 
Walter Lippmann’s new “The Phan- 
tom Public” whether he is a very 
tired radical, indeed, or a very im- 
patient one. His previous book tried 
to define public opinion; tell how it 
grew, in fact, and how, ideally, it 
ought to be disciplined. Now he 
projects it into use, and the results 
seem discouraging to him. So much 
for his weariness. In the last— 
and by far the best—part of the new 
volume, his impatience appears, and 
he tries, as though forever, to dis- 
pose of the notion that in all things 
“the voice of the people is the voice 
of God,’”’ competent and beneficent. 

This extreme formulation of the 
democratic dogma is too far from 
the acknowledged facts to be an 
altogether worthy target for Mr. 
Lippmann’s shafts. But it is true 
as he affirms that ‘the private citi- 
zen has come to feel like a deaf 
spectator in the back row, who 
ought to keep his mind on the mys- 
tery off there, but can not quite 
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manage to keep awake’’—not a God- 
like state of mind. 

The opening paragraph of the 
book, from which I have quoted, is 
the clue to its whole criticism of 
active popular sovereignty. The re- 
sult of political deafness, so to 
speak, is that “less than one-half of 
the eligible voters go to the polls 
even in a presidential year.” Even 
this minority is hopelessly confused 
because its “civics texts tell about 
city problems, state problems, na- 
tional problems, international prob. 
lems, trust problems, labor prob- 
lems, transportation problems, bank- 
ing problems, rural problems, agri- 
cultural problems, and so ad infini- 
tum.” The role of public opinion 
is further limited “‘by the fact that 
its relation to a problem is ex- 
ternal.” And all it can manage at 
best is an “occasional mobilization 
as a majority” to “support or oppose 
the individuals who actually govern.” 

A moment’s thought, and it must 
be conceded that the problems of the 
modern world are, indeed, too com- 
plicated to be settled in their details 
by an election, or by an outburst of 
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popular feeling. Organized labor 
knows only too well that the public 
will not and can not go into all the 
facts which underlie a great strike, 
that it can not properly understand 
all of them in any case, and that 
finally—though it can often force a 
decision one way or the other—it 
can not provide against the nullifi- 
cation of its will in the working out 
of a settlement. As Mr. Lippmann 
says, “Where problems arise, the 
ideal is a settlement by the particular 
interests involved. They alone 
know what the trouble really is . . . 
not public officials or commuters 
reading headlines in the train.” 

Mr. Lippmann is right in insisting 
that the management of modern com- 
munal life is so complicated and 
technical that it must be handled in 
In the field 


its details by experts. 
of politics he probably stands with 
the majority of social scientists in an 
advocacy of the short ballot, execu- 
tive appointment, and a small but 
strong legislature—coupled with re- 
sponsibility on English parliamentary 


lines. In other spheres of control 
he plainly goes further than most in a 
theory which has quickly grown to be 
important enough for a separate 
name—pluralism. Pluralism — - will 
have much to contend with in the 
United States, for it includes, in a 
sense, syndicalism in economic life 
and guild socialism on its political 
side. 

In his application of the pluralist 
idea as limiting the sphere of public 
opinion, Mr. Lippman goes a little 
too far. We are irrevocably com- 
mitted to democracy in one form or 


another, to ultimate popular con- 
trol. No matter how many experts 
intervene between the public and 
the final settlement of disputes, no 
matter how much conditional au- 
tonomy we grant to “the particular 
interests involved” in a dispute, the 
level of our communal life will still 
rest on the quality of its public 
opinion. After all, the public must 
in the end pass on any important 
settlement. Its consent is often tacit 
but it is still a determining back- 
ground. 

This will be the more true in those 
key disputes, economic, political, or 
social, to which the public feels itself 
a party; here it will actively demand 
a voice in the choice of policy. 

The public, therefore, does re- 
quire a knowledge of how a fair 
settlement is arrived at, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann sees, although he disparages 
“the usual appeal to education.”’ 
“Tf the schools attempt to teach 
children how to solve the problems 
of the day,” he says, “they will 
always be in arrears.’”’ The schools 
can, and should, do more to teach 
children (and adults) how to solve 
problems. This is the necessary com- 
plement to the more radical reform 
which Mr. Lippmann so ably advo- 
cates—equality and conditional au- 
tonomy for the parties to a dispute, 
subject only to review by the com- 
munity. 

Neither the pluralism nor the 
theory of education implicit in “The 
Phantom Public” is new, but no- 
where have their implications been 
more clearly and concretely worked 
out. PauL LEWINSON. 
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The Miner’s Freedom, by Car- 
TER Gooprics. Marshall, Jones Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Carter Goodrich, now Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics in the 
University of Michigan, and author 
of the study of workers’ control 
in industry, ‘The Frontier of Con- 
trol” has made a new study of the 
workers’ role in industrial life in 
“The Miner’s Freedom: A study of 
the Working Life in a Changing 
Industry.” 

Mr. Goodrich is concerned with 
the change in the status of the 
“old-time” freedom of the miner 


with the “onward sweep” of the 
“new machine technique’ in the 
mining industry. For it is a curious 
paradox that the coal industry which 
has made possible the Industria] 


Revolution and the machine process 
has up to very lately been singularly 
untouched by the “factory method” 
and is still in the pre-industrial 
period. 

The nature of the industry of coal 
mining—with two or three men work- 
ing at a “face or breast” hundreds of 
feet below ground, perhaps a mile or 
more away from the shaft, is such 
that the “miner is an isolated piece 
worker, on a rough sort of craft 
work, who sees his boss less often 
than once a day.” It is true of 
course that the cutting machine 
has been introduced and has to 
great extent replaced the “pick’’ 
miner by the machine runner and 
the loader. But this machine has 
not broken down the isolation of 
the worker, has not taken from his 
shoulders the responsibility of de- 
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ciding where the shot is to be fired, 
when the roof is safe. It has left 
him, on the whole still a craftsmen, 
still “his own boss.” 

As a result of this, the miner is 
“impatient of control” as an old 
English writer put it, difficult to 
discipline, with an independence of 
mind and action alien to the factory 
worker whose hours, habits and 
very rythm of work are regulated 
and standardized. 

The ‘onward sweep” of the “new 
machine technique” is much more 
significant in the introduction of the 
“loader” —a conveyer system which 
will eliminate the “brute” work of 
shoveling coal into the underground 
cars, and which will convey the 
coal from the face to the mine 
heading. In order to introduce these 
conveyers a new and larger type of 
“working face” is necessary, loaders 
who load on to the conveyer work 
in gangs; the degree of necessary 
skill is minimized; a gang foreman is 
placed in charge; it is this foreman, 
who in turn has to answer by other 
types of superintendence who deter- 
mines the safety of the roof and 
directs its ‘“‘timbering,” who sets 
the pace and gives the orders. 

Thus far, its introduction has been 
largely confined to the non-union 
regions of West Virginia, where the 
traditional habits of work and of 
freedom are not ingrained, where 
negro and newly arrived immigrant 
labor is docile. In these districts, 
the introduction of the factory 
methods, without the check of con- 
trol of the “pit committee’’ is, in- 
deed, a “menace to the Miner’s 
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Freedom.” What will happen when 
this new technique is brought into 
the union field? The engineers and 
manufacturers who are back of the 
movement to introduce the ma- 
chinery have varying claims for its 
effect, dependent of course, on the 
type of operator and the region 
to which they appeal. The claims 
range from a thorough and impreg- 
nable bulwark against unionism to a 
genuine lightening of the task of 
the miner, from a claim that it will 
make the licensing of skilled miners 
unnecessary to the claim that it 
will not put men out of work. 

Mr. Goodrich does not blink the 
fact that the old technique of mining, 
which led to “freedom,” did not 
inevitably do so. ‘For room—and 


pillar mining may in fact be carried 


on with thoroughly submissive work- 
men—with serf labor as in the early 
days of British mining or with 
negroes still under the spell of slavery 
as in isolated southern mines.” 

The attitude of the union, in the 
days of the extension of the cutting 
machine and today, has been of 
course that it “has always favored 
such machinery. The one thing that 
the organization insists on is that 
the mine workers be given their 
fair proportion of the benefits.” 
That “fair proportion” in the past 
has been expressed in terms of the 
machine differential. But it will by 
no means solve the intricate psycho- 
logical factors involved by the intro- 
duction of a factory system. 

What is to be done in the situa- 
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tion? Will an increased power of 
control over the conditions of work 
through a pit committee counter- 
balance the loss of power which 
comes from the change of a skilled 
to an unskilled task? ‘To one ideal- 
istic leader of the union, in fact, 
who sees in the idea of workers’ 
control the promise of a larger 
freedom for the miners as a group, 
the mere freedom from being bossed 
that arises out of this looseness of 
mine organization seems little better 
than that of the sweated home 
worker. The work of mining must 
not be idealized; it is rough, and 
dirty and arduous 

Mr. Goodrich, himself, pute forth 
no “solution.” To him the task 
of analysis is an important one; the 
task of solution requires a realistic 
readjustment of the various factors 
involved—including the economic 
phase into which Mr. Goodrich does 
not enter. 

In making this study, Mr. Good- 
rich spent several months in first- 
hand observation in various centers 
in the bituminous industry, he has 
talked with miners and mine leaders, 
he has read the literature of the 
engineer and describes in detail the 
machines in question and their effect 
on the organization of the mine. 
He has made a fine, sympathetic, 
clear-headed analysis of the situation 
and has avoided the pitfall of the 
scholar—the recommendation of a 
“cure-all” which would instantane- 
ously “solve” the difficulties. 


Exuste GLuck. 
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sented in Congress by Janu- 

ary 1. The usual bills to break 
down immigration laws, to conscript 
labor in peace times as well as in 
war, prohibiting picketing in the 
District of Columbia, subsidies for 
shipowners, sedition, registration 
of aliens, deportation of aliens who 
may engage in strikes, amendments 
to the constitution making it more 
difficult to change that document, 
“equal rights” for women and others 
just as objectionable were intro- 
duced. 

One of the most startling, how- 
ever, is a bill by Senator Edge of 
New Jersey, known as 8. 36, which 
would give the President of the 
United States absolute power 
to reorganize the government de- 
partments. Companion bills have 
been introduced by Senator Smoot 
of Utah and Representative Mapes 
of Michigan providing that a com- 
mission be appointed to determine 
what bureaus should be abolished 
or transferred. This is to consist 
of two members of the Senate and 
two of the House representing the 
majority and minority parties with 
a fifth member to be appointed by 
the President. 

No proposal so far has been made 
to amend the immigration law to 
permit Japanese to come under the 
quota provisions. According to the 
representatives of the Japanese gov- 


Ni tested 6,000 bills were pre- 


ernment and others it is not believed 
an opportune time. 

Representative Lehlbach of New 
Jersey introduced a retirement mes- 
ure (H. R. 7) which increases the 
maximum payment from $720 a 
year to $1,200. Senator Stanfield 
of Oregon introduced a companion 
bill (S. 786). 

Representative Fitzgerald of Ohio 
introduced a workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill for the District of Columbia 
(H. R. 487). This provides for a 
federal fund for the payment of 
compensation. Representative Un- 
derhill of Massachusetts introduced 
an antagonistic measure (H. R. 4) 
in which it is provided that em- 
ployers under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act shal insure with pri- 
vate insurance companies. As the 
cost of private insurance is so much 
greater than that under a federal 
fund it is conceded that Mr. Under- 
hill will not be successful and that 
the Fitzgerald bill will pass. 

A bill to prevent the concentration 
of immigrants into settlements com- 
posed exclusively of those speaking 
one language was introduced by 
Representative Fish of New York. 
This was in answer to the suggestion 
of Mussolini that Italians in fore gn 
countries should congregate in Ita ian 
colonies or settlements. 

Senator Borah of Idaho intro- 
duced a bill providing that any 
officer of the government who in- 
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jures or intimidates any person in 
the free enjoyment of any right 
guaranteed by the constitution shall 
be punished by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000 or imprisonment not to 
exceed five years, or both. 

It is not believed that the immi- 
gration bill will be opened for amend- 
ments. The members of the House 
Immigration Committee are satis- 
fied with the present law and the 
sentiment is that if there is any 
attempt to change it in any way 
that it would be detrimental to 
the interest of the American people. 
One amendment proposes to admit 
to the United States domestics out- 
side of the quota as many domestics 
as desire to come on a visit to the 
United States. They are not to be 
admitted permanently but must re- 
turn to their home land at the end 
of three years. If they do not re- 
main in domestic work they will be 
deported. 

Representative Aswell of Louisi- 
anna found so much opposition to 
his proposal to register and finger- 
print aliens that he amended the 
bill he introduced in the 68th Con- 
gress by striking out “fingerprinting.”’ 


The bill he introduced in the 69th- 


Congress is just as inimical because 
it is based on pre-war German laws 
of espionage. 

Senator Curtis introduced 8. 291 
to create a Department of Educa- 
tion. This bill eliminates many of 
the controversial features of the 
Sterling-Towner bill and is expected 
to meet with greater favor. It trans- 
fers the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to the proposed 


. department, but it maintains all the 


authority, power and duties con- 
ferred upon it by the present law, 
which was intended to keep it inde- 
pendent of political influences. 

S. 756 by Senator Pittman is to 
re-enact the “Pittman Act” for the 
purchase of silver bullion. This is 
regarded favorably. 

Senator Cummings introduced S. 
479 further to protect interstate 
and foreign commerce against bri- 
bery and other corrupt practices. 
It makes it unlawful for any person, 
corporation or other organization 
to give or offer to give any employee 
or any member of his family any 
commission, money, property or 
other valuable thing as a bribe for 
showing some favor or disfavor in 
relation to the affairs or business 
of his employer which may affect 
commerce among the states or with 
foreign nations. The object of the 
law is to prohibit unfair methods of 
competition within the meaning of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Senator Norris introduced 8S. J. 
Res. 9 and Representative White 
H. J. Res. 56 proposing an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the 
United States which would eliminate 
“lame ducks.” They provide that 
the term of the President and Vice- 
President shall end at noon on the 
24th day of January and the terms 
of Representatives and Senators at 
noon on the 4th day of January 
of the years in which such terms 
would have ended. Congress shall 
meet January 4. If the President 
has not been chosen the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President until the 
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House of Representatives chooses a 
President. Congress would be given 
power to enact a law providing for 
a case where the Vice-President had 
not been chosen before the beginning 
of his term. 

An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion presented in the 68th Congress 
by Senator Wadsworth and Repre- 
sentative Garrett and defeated were 
re-introduced in the 69th Congress. 
The object of the amendment is to 
make it more difficult to amend the 
Constitution. It provides that when 
one-fourth of the states have re- 
jected an amendment no state can 
change its vote. Members of Con- 
gress believe that the purpose of 
the amendment is to defeat the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. A peculiar feature of the 
campaign to approve of the Wads- 
worth-Garrett amendment is the fact 
that three states have sent into 
Congress resolutions adopted against 
the ratification of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment. These resolu- 
tions will be used in the effort 
to pass the Wadsworth-Garrett 
amendment to which there is much 
opposition. 

Companion bills providing for 
mothers’ assistance were introduced 
in both houses. It is for the same 
purpose as the bill presented in 
the 68th Congress by Representative 
Keller which failed of passage al- 
though reported favorably in the 
House. 

A number of bills were presented 
providing for modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit the manu- 


facture of beverages containing from 
2.75 per cent to 4 per cent alcohol 
which may be sold and transported 
for sale in original packages for 
consumption in homes and places 
other than the place of sale. Repre- 
sentative Hill of Maryland has intro- 
duced an amendment to the Con- 
stitution repealing the 18th Amend- 
ment. 

H. R. 14, by Representative 
Schneider of Wisconsin, prohibits 
the use of stop watches or similar 
devices in the postal service and 
“guarantees postal employees their 
lawful rights.” 

Representative Moore of Ken- 
tucky introduced H. R. 3920 which 
defines combinations and conspiracies 
in trade and labor disputes and regu- 
lates the granting of injunctions 
therein. The bill provides that no 
contract between two or more per- 
sons to do any act in furtherance of 
a trade or labor dispute between em- 
ployers and employees in any state or 
between employers and employees en- 
gaged in interstate trade or commerce 
shall be deemed criminal, norshall they 
be indictable or otherwise punish- 
able for the crime of conspiracy if 
such act or acts committed by one 
person should not be punishable as 
a crime. No injunction or temporary 
restraining order shall be granted ex- 
cept upon due and reasonable notice to 
the defendant. Several other bills 
having the same purpose in view 
were introduced in both Houses. 

S. J. Res. 14 by Senator Johnson 
of California, proposes an amend- 
ment giving Congress power to pro- 
vide for the establishment and en- 
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forcement of minimum wages for 
women and minors. 

Your legislative committee has 
held conferences with many members 
of Congress on the question of an 
investigation of the bread trust which 
the A. F. of L. convention directed 
be made. Senator Copeland of New 
York has introduced a bill for such 
an investigation. This has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which means that it will be 
considered and undoubtedly action 
will be recommended. The farmers 
are concerned because when wheat 
prices were low the bakers charged 
as much for bread as they did during 
the war. At the same time the 
bakers claimed that the high price 
of bread was because of the high 
price of wheat. 

In S. 615 Senator Fletcher of 
Florida proposes to give the District 
Courts, Circuit Court of Appeals and 
Supreme Court of the United States 
power to declare rights and other 
legal relations on written request 
for such declaration, whether or not 
further relief is or could be claimed, 
and such declaration shall have the 
force of a final judgment. This 
practice gives the Supreme Court 
and other courts the right to enact 
laws, as such declarations would be 
final and therefore lawful. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas and 
Representative Denison of Illinois 
‘introduced companion bills providing 
that all railway express, baggage 
and combination cars shall be con- 
structed of steel. 

S. 680, by Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee, provides that no alien 
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shall be permitted to reside within 
the United States for a longer period 
than five years without becoming 
naturalized; that they may be ad- 
mitted to citizenship at any time 
after three years’ residence in the 
United States and one year’s resi- 
dence in the state in which he 
makes application for admission. 
Aliens who have already resided in 
the United States for a period of 
five years or longer sha!l have two 
whole years from the passage of 
the act in which to qualify for 
citizenship. Each alien must be ex- 
amined as to his knowledge of Eng- 
lish and his view on government and 
on anarchy or radical socialism. 
All aliens and children of aliens 
shall be taught in English-speaking 
schools and instructed in the Eng- 
lish language. Any alien who fails 
to comply with the provisions of 
the act or who may be denied 
naturalization shall be deported to 
the country from which he came 
within a period of thirty days after 
the refusal to grant him naturali- 
zation, or after the five-year period, 
or the two-year period in the case 
of aliens already residents for a 
period of over five years, has elapsed. 

H. R. 3777 by Representative 
Dyer of Missouri takes the police 
power from the states in the punish- 
ment of persons guilty of riotous 
assemblage where the state refuses 
to provide and maintain protection 
to the life or person or an individual 
against the mob or riotous as- 
semblage. Any state or municipal 
officer whose duty it is to protect any 
individual and who permits him to 
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be taken by a mob and lynched is 
punishable in the federal courts and 
can be fined $5,000 and imprisoned 
five years by the federal courts. 
The county in which a lynching 
occurs shall forfeit $10,000. 

Senator Shipstead of Minnesota 
has introduced a bill providing for 
an investigation of private detective 
agencies. Investigation of the 
methods of detective agencies was 
also asked in a resolution submitted 
by Senator Wheeler. It charged 
that court proceedings and the re- 
ports of public investigations show 
that a large number of private 
detective agencies are obtaining large 
sums of money from business con- 
cerns and organizations by falsely 
representing the movements among 
their employees by joining labor 
organizations and advocating revolu- 
tionary methods for the purpose of 
discrediting trade unions and by 
manufacturing scares concerning 
radical propaganda and alleged plans 
for the use of violence in industrial 
conflicts. 

Representative Zihlman of Mary- 
land introduced a bill (H. R. 4546) 
providing for “an investigation of 
the needs of the nati.n for public 
works to be carried on by federal, 
state and municipal agencies in 
periods of business depression and 
unemployment.” This is a prac- 
tical bill, The American Federa- 
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tion of Labor for many years has 
advocated the appropriation of 
money for public works in good 
times to be expended during business 
depressions. 

One of the remarkable bills pre- 
sented in the Senate provides for 
“a world-wide extension of edu- 
cation by the cooperation of national 
governments.” It was introduced 
by Senator Keyes of New Hampshire. 
This amendment would educate the 
children of our country. Senator 
Keyes insists that the United States 
should take the lead in educating all 
mankind wherever found. He pro- 
poses that a commission shall be 
appointed to consist of the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
and two other persons appointed 
by the President to confer with the 
proper authorities of all nations to 
secure their cooperation in the 
proposal. 

Owing to the fact that the com- 
mittees of the Senate and House 
were not appointed until late in the 
month few hearings were held on 
any of the bills presented. It is 
well known that the leaders of 
Congress are opposed to enacting 
any legislation that would embarrass 
candidates for the Senate or House 
in the November elections. 

W. C. Roserts 
Epwarp F. McGrapy 
Ep@ar WALLACE 
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Philadelphia.—O. E. Woodbury. 

When I came here last July to assist in the 
organization campaign being carried on under 
the auspices of the Chane Labor Union, I 
found it well under way. The campaign com- 
mittee is made up of three representatives from 
each local union; this committee meets weekly, 
reports progress made, lays out the program for 
the next week and assigns speakers to address 
local and mass meetings. While the attendance 
has not been what it ought to be, yet there has 
been a marked improvement since the series of 
meetings held in October which were addressed 
by_ officers of the A. F. of L. and international 
unions. Increased interest in union affairs and 
added membership have resulted from these 
meetings, and we hope for greater results in the 
future. 

Baltimore, Md.—Anna Neary: 

Much is heard about the “problem” of women 
wage earners, but we trade union women believe 
the only problem is how to reach these women 
with the story of trade unionism. 

The reason for women entering industry, es- 
pecially since the war, together with the far- 
reaching effect on our social structure, can not be 
discussed in this space. There is no dispute that 
women are in industry in increasing numbers. 
Instead of discussing causes, it seems to me that 
the question should be: ‘“‘ What will we do about 
it ” 


Up to quite recently, we maintained—theoreti- 
cally speaking—the “gallant knight’’ attitude 
toward these women. We refused to face facts. 
We persisted in enshrining working women and 
ignored the hard practical world that they face 
in industry. We glorified women, but this was 
lost on profit-seeking employers only interested 
in low wage scales and cheap production. 

Well-meaning people interested themselves in 
women and states assumed a protectorate over 
them by passing minimum wage laws. But the 
United States Supreme Court has shattered this 
idealism by rejecting the minimum wage theory. 
These women at last stand in the same relation 
in industry as the employer always considered 
them—just so much labor power that can be pur- 
chased for less than her male competitor; the 
court holds that as women are now the political 
equal of man, they are also the industrial equal 
as far as wages are concerned. 

The Supreme Court’s decision has destroyed 
the last hope that these women receive state aid 
in protecting her wages. Even the hope of 
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fair wazes through force of publie opinion and 
without statutory enactment has been de- 
stroyed. This is shown in the recent decision 
by a Massachusetts court which ruled that the 
wage commission of that state can not compel 
a newspaper to publish the names of firms that 
ignore the commission’s award. 

We Americans pride ourselves on being 
“practical,” but we refuse to be practical when 
working women are concerned. As a rule, 
friends of these women cling to the hope that 
somehow, some way, Women in industry can yet 
La held to the depentahie, clinging outlook on 
ife. 

This is useless. The old idealism that has a 
background of centuries must be abandoned. 
Women must be encouraged to depend upon 
themselves. They must be frankly told there 
is no hope for them in state legislatures passing 
wage laws and that the ote have placed them 
on the same industrial plane as male workers. 
They must join with the great sisterhood o/ 
organized wage earning women, and by united 
action secure living standards that their friends 
have failed to secure for them. 

In short, the Supreme Court has demolished 
the whole structure of working women’s de- 
pendence and they must now turn to the trade 
union movement. 

Newark, N. J.—Henry F. Hilfers: 

New Jersey, one of the important industrial 
states in our country, and whose industries 
turn out almost every article used in com- 
merce and in the home, presents some difficult 
problems in organizing the unorganized; the 
principal industries in our state are: Machinery 
of all kinds—textile, including silk, wool and 
hosiery; foundries; brick, terra cotta and pottery: 
leather of all kinds; chemicals, paint, asbestos; 
oil refining; rubber, both hard and soft; jewelry; 
automobile and accessories; metal refining; 
zine mining. 

Of the above twelve basic industries men- 
tioned, only ‘the machinery, textile, pottery 
and foundry industries are partly organized. 

Many thousands of workers are employed in 
these unorganized industries, and at one time 
we were successful in having splendid organi- 
zation among the jewelry workers, rubber 
workers, asbestos ee brick and terra 
cotta workers, and metal refiners. 

All of these unions that had thousands of 
members, are now things of the past, and the 
corporations controlling them, through a well 
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ized spy system and the duplicity of some 
of the members of the union, were enabled to 
practically wipe out every vestige of organization. 

In preventing organization in the above 
mentioned industries, conditions surrounding 
the workers were a great aid to their employers. 
In the chemical, oil refining, rubber, metal 
refining, brick and terra cotta, asbestos and 
leather industries, some of the e plants are 
located in towns or municipalities that 
are isolated and totally dependent on these 
industries. Workers, through real estate agencies 
controlled by the corporations, were induced 
to buy homes on the installment plan, and 
with other so-called welfare work and shop 
unions and group insurance furnished by the 
corporations, were practically tied to their 
job, so that when you approached them on the 
matter of organization, nothing could be ac- 
complished, as they were apprehensive that if it 
became known that they were in any way 
interested in a union, they would lose See 3S 
and consequently all that they had inves in 
a home, as there was no possible chance for 
employment in their home town or near it. 

We still have a well organized spy system 
furnished by so-called industrial detective agen- 
cies to the employers. Only last week I pro- 
cured a letter of instruction issued by one of 
these detective agencies to one of their operators 
who had been placed in one of these industries, 
which I do not care to mention for obvious 
reasons. In this letter of instruction, as to 
how to work and get information in regard to 
whether there is any tendency among the em- 
ployees to form a union, the following paragraph 
is well worth publishing: 

The detective agency instructs its operators as 
follows: 

“Don’t under any circumstances quit the job 
for any reason such as for instance the foreman 
being a man to work for, the sanitary con- 
ditions being bad, or for any other reason 
similar to these. Bear in mind that if con- 
ditions were ideal there would be no reason or 
necessity for your presence in the plant of this 
concern.” 

Further instructions are to the effect that he 
should feel out as many workers as he can come 
in contact with in regard to the matter of 
becoming members of the union, become chummy 
with them after working hours, and report 
every word said regarding organization, together 
with the name and department the worker is 
employed in, to his employer, with the result 
that any employee so reported is at once dis- 
charged and it is circulated among those left 
that so and so was let go because he wanted 
to start a union. 

But the time is approaching rapidly when, 
through change of conditions surrounding these 
industries, increased population, better trans- 
portation facilities, lessening of the isolation, 
influx of new industries, giving more oppor- 
tunities for change of employment, will eventu- 
ally bring these workers to the realization that 
their only salvation lies in organization, and 
bring about the formation of unions. 

_ Tam keeping in close contact with the situation 
in all parts of the state, and will grasp the 
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opportunity as soon as it presents itself to bring 
about at least partial organization in these 
industries. 

I have devoted my time trying to strengthen 
the various central bodies in the state, and to 
organize unions wherever I can, and strengthen 
those already organized whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

I have organized a splendid organization of 
cleaners and dyers in Newark, with a chance of 
spreading this organization throughout the state. 

I have organized the city laborers, and 
affiliated them with the International Hod Car- 
riers and Building Laborers Union. 

Last week I organized the special police, 
and at their meeting held this week received 
over forty applications. 

I think in the near future there will be an 
opportunity to organize the jewelry, leather, 
brick and terra cotta industries; at present 
these industries are not very busy, and the 
time is not opportune. 

In the textile industry of our state, which is 
mostly silk, a great deal of organization work 
must still be done. 

While the United Textile Workers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, have 
some splendid local unions in New Jersey, 
nevertheless much work is before them to 
bring about unity in this industry. There 
are at least three dual or independent organi- 
zations of textile workers in this state; strikes 
called by these dual organizations are of weekly 
occurrence in all parts of the state, and this 
ought to bring the textile manufacturers to the 
realization that the only possible way to attain 
peace in their industry is through collective 
bargaining with the United Textile Workers, 
the organization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. : 

I am doing everything possible to be of aid to 
the United Textile Workers whenever the 
opportunity offers. 


Brick Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America 


John J. Gleeson.—In some sections of the 
couneey the state of employment is and 
the industry is normal. We had 70 deaths for 
which we spent $19,800. We have 951 local 
unions with a membership of 70,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 
W. O. Murphy.—Five deaths occurred for 
which we spent $5,000. Our 39 local unions 
have a membership of 2,300. State of employ- 
ment is fair. 


Metal Engravers 


B. F. Alstad.—State of employment is good. 
We have six local unions with a total member- 
ship of 140. 


International Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employees 
Leonard Holischuldt.—Although the state of 
employment is good, work is slacking up. Our 
20 unions have a membership of 3,500. One 
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new local union was organized at Chicago. 
f+ aaa occurred, for which we spent 
00.00. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair and not improving. Our Seattle local 
union after two months’ negotiations has suc- 
ceeded in having the employers agree to arbi- 
trate the new union agreement which calls for 
44-hour week and a 10 per cent increase in wages. 
Our locals in New York City in conjunction with 
the Women’s Trade Union League are beginning 
an organizing campaign among the colored 
employees in the steam laundries. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union 


A. D. Yoder.—New local unions have been 
formed at Ft. Lauderdale and Pensacola, Fla.; 
Mansfield, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Ottawa, Canada, bringing our membership up 
to 15,000. State of employment is fair. Two 
thousand one hundred dollars was expended 
for 10 deaths. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


Matthew Burns.—Working conditions and 
wages are fairly well stabilized. In the news- 
print branch of our industry conditions are 
Improving. About 75 per cent of members are 
working. We have 2,000 members on strike in 
the mills of the International Paper Company 
in resistance to the “‘open shop.”” This strike 
has been on for 4 years and 5 months. A 
branch office has been established at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, for the purpose of concentrating 
efforts in that province. 


International Association of Siderographers 


Joseph L. Heffern.—State of employment is 
ad. We have 3 local unions with a total 
membership of 65. Eight men are unemployed 
and receiving benefits of $5.00 a week. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America 


Wm. Kohn.—During the months of October 
and November we have strengthened our 
international union by 900 members; 250 
being women. New locals have been organized 
in Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Seranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and considerable 
membership has been added to our existing 
union. Strikes called to better the working 
conditions in New York City, Trenton, N. J., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., were all won and netted an 


increase in pay from $5.00 to $15.00 a week 
and reduced the working hours from 52 to 
44. Injunctions applied for in New York and 
Toledo were denied. We are making a special 
drive to organize the women in our industry, 
Condition of trade is good and we are doing the 
best we can to organize. 


American Wire Weavers’ Protective 
Association 


Chas. C. Bradley.—Although the state of 
employment is not so good, it is slowly im- 
proving. Our organization does not carry 
out-of-work benefits. We have 54 members 
unemployed. We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 380. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Charles H. Franck: 

The L. & M. Railroad shop has what it 
calls a “benefit union.”” The Mobile Light 
Company also has a “benefit union,’ but its 
employees are dissatisfied because the rates 
charged have been changed several times and 
each time carrying an increase. 


ARIZONA 


Tuscon.—N. W. Wolfe: 

Prospects are bright for the early organization 
of plasterers, electricians and plumbers. A 
compensation law has just been passed. A 
committee is actively engaged in putting the 
union label before our membership. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—Wm. Fred Rose: 

The Public Utilities sell stock to its employees. 
The Majestic Hotel Company has group in- 
surance for its employees. We have no labor 
bank here and no dual organizations that ! 
know of. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento.—A. J. Harder: 

About 2,500 workers are affected by the 
company union conducted by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. The company requires 
employees to sign the roll and to pay dues of 
$1.00 per month. If they refuse, they are 
fired. The Pacific Gas and Electric Company re- 
quires its employees to purchase stock. The 
Southern Pacific Company has an old age 
pension plan. It is non-contributory. 

San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: : 

Sheet metal workers have received a raise 
of 50 cents a day; hodcarriers, electricians and 
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inters have obtained the 40-hour week. 
tinued agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of the union label. 

San Francisco.—E. J. Du Fon: 

The Southern Pacific Company, Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Waterfront Em- 
ployers’ Association and Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company all have company unions, and about 
20,000 workers in all are affected. The Cali- 
fornia Brotherhood Investment Company of 
the railroad brotherhoods are now selling stock 
to establish a labor bank here. Various co- 
operative enterprises, dry goods merchants and 
cafeterias sell stock to their employees. The 
Bank of Italy, Standard Oil Company, Market 
Street Railway Company and the Shell Oil 
Company have old age pensions for their em- 
loyees. A number of hotels and mercantile 
cou have group insurance. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

About 25,000 workers are affected by the 
company unions conducted by the Tramway 
Company, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Steel Mills and Coal Mines, Armour & Swift 
Meat Packing Company, Union Pacific, Bur- 
lington, Rio Grande and S. R. R. Companies, 
May Clothing Company, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Colorado Public Service Com- 
pany and Mountain States T. & T. Company. 
The Colorado Public Service Company is 
making efforts to induce their employees to 


buy stock. 
CONNECTICUT 


Norwich Wm. H. Donahue: 

The Connecticut Federation of Labor is now 
selling stock in a labor bank in this state. The 
International Silver Company have a non- 
contributory old age pension effective after 
thirty years of service amounting to 50 per 
cent of the weekly wage. The policemen and 
firemen have 2 per cent of their wages deducted 
and are retired at 50 per cent of the wages when 
the commissioners deem fit. The U.S. Finishing 
Company and the American Woolen Company 
have group insurance for their employees. 


ILLINOIS 


Jacksonville—J. W. Ackenbach: 

A $200,000 hotel is just completed and 
ready to open, which will give work to about 
50 employees. No plants have closed down. 
In fact new work has opened up and prospects 
for employment look- good. Lectures and 
pictures shows are given to promote the use 
of the union label. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

The street paving department has reduced its 
working force. One coal mine has taken on 
about from 250 to 300 men. 

West Frankfort.—F. J. Rauback: 

. The Central Illinois Public Service Company 
1s making efforts to have its employees purchase 
stock in the company. During the shopmen’s 
strike of 1922 the C. & E. I. Railroad estab- 
lished its company union and is still functioning. 


ORGANIZATION 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: , 

There are no company unions here, neither 
do any employers have group insurance for 
their employees. We have a United Labor 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Muncie.—Geo. A. Moore: : _— 

The Delaware Piano Company is urging its 
employees to buy stock. roup insurance is 
provided for the employees of the Warner 
Gear Company and the Ontario Silver Ware 


Company. sows 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The Rock Island Railroad shop with its 600 
employees has a company union similar to 
that in use by all anti-union rail shops in the 
country. Efforts are being made by the tele- 
phone company to place stock among its em- 
ployees. There are several old age pension 
plans here, all contributory, usually 2 per cent 
of monthly wage. 

Centerville—T. N. Wallace: 

The American Coal Operators have been 
trying to sell company stock to its employees 
but without success. One scab mine is working 
with 17 men on a kind of cooperative plan. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

About two months ago the Swift Packing 
Company took over the Iowa Packing Com- 
pany and it is rumored that a ‘‘company union” 
is to be installed; the employees have sur- 
rendered their charter to the meat cutters which 
they held as employees of the Iowa Packing 
Company. The Rock Island Railroad Com- 
pany has a company union among the shop 
crafts. While we have no labor bank, we have 
a credit union formed last July but which is not 
making very much advance. The Des Moines 
Electric Company is selling $7,000,000 worth 
of stock at 7% to its employees. The Des 
Moines City Railway pays $50.00 a month 
after twenty years of service, providing the 
employee is 65 years old. This was an arbi- 
tration award to the union last March in lieu 
of a two cent per hour raise and was proposed 
and insisted on by the company arbiter. Em- 
ployees of this company were also presented with 
a $1,000 group insurance policy good only while 
in employ of the company, but which can be 
carried at old line rates after leaving the com- 
pany’s service. 

Iowa City.—G. F. Ramsey: 

We have no company unions in this city. 
Some of our firms are making efforts to sell stock 
to their employees. The Iowa City Light and 
Power Company has group insurance for its 
employees. 

Muscatine.—J. U. Rehmel: 

Work in the building trades is slack. The 
sash and door factory are putting on extra help. 
This industry has been organized twice, but 
each time have forfeited their charter. Wages 
paid for this class of work are very poor, being 
from $1.75 to $3.25 a day. Girls working in 
the button factory here get from $6.00 to $13.00 
a week. employees of the street railway 
have stock in the company. 














KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Approximately 200 men have been laid off 
by the A. T. & S. F. Railroad. This railroad 
has a company union; wages have been cut and 
hours lengthened. The Kansas State Law 
compels all corporations to protect their em- 
ployees by insurance for compensation. 


MAINE 


Auburn.—Joseph A. Elie: 

About 200 workers have beenfemployed by 
the M. C. Tuttle Company to construct a new 
$4,000,000 dam. Work in shoe factories and 
in textile mills is on the increase. Efforts 
are being made all along the line to break down 
conditions here. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—W. A. Nealey: 

_ Dual unions of cutters, stitchers, edgemakers, 
city and town employees and grocery clerks 
exist here. There are some shoe firms that 
have tried to have their — yy purchase 
stock. There is no labor bank here and none 
is being contemplated. A number of shoe 
firms have tried to form company unions but 
with very little success. In one or two cases 
they have open shops with union or association. 
One shoe firm tried to sell stock and put in the 
individual contract, but a strike took place 
and the firm signed a contract with the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union and the workers 
returned to work. Conditions of business 
here are fair; building trades report that all their 
members are working. One store has put in 
union made goods. 

Medford.—William Standcumbe: 

This city is a residential district of Boston 
and has practically no industries. The resi- 
dents are workers of different industries around 
Boston and Cambridge and a large percentage 
are union men. The city employees are mem- 
the town, city — state onpeneaten, 
ut I am ing to get them again in the fo 

of the A. Foe. 

South Hadley Falis.—Arthur Huggins: 

_ At Holyoke, the following firms have groups 
insurance for their employees: American Writing 
Paper Company, Taylor Logan Paper Com- 
pany, Crocker-McElwain Company; Valley Paper 
Company, Parsons Paper Company, Whiting 
Paper Company and the Perfect Safety Company. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Maynard Peterson: 

The Franklin Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation provides group insurance for its em- 
ployees. We have a labor bank, The Trans- 
aaa Brotherhood National Bank. The 

in City Rapid Transit Company have in- 
creased wages 2 per cent; 2,400 employees are 
affected by the increase. The Central Labor 
Union is going to conduct a night school for 
workers this winter. A very successful meeting 
was held at which the motion picture “ Labor's 
Reward” was shown and indications are that 
the union label will benefit thereby. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—R. C. White: 5 

The street railway here has its company 
union. We have no labor bank, and business 
enterprises here do not have old age pension 
plans for employees. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield.—J. R. Moll: 

The St. Louis & Santa Fe Railroad shopmen 
have a company union. The railroad pays 
the general chairman, the association has a 
band and orchestra and a “working agreement” 
that can not be enforced. About 6,000 men 
compose this company association. This rail- 
road has a non-contributory pension plan. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The New York Central Railroad and the Glass 
Works here are trying to sell stock to their 
—_ ees. The railroad, the glass works 
and the police department have an old age 
pension plan. A certain amount is paid by the 
employee each month according to the wages 
received and the age limit is 70 years. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

The Dunkirk Laundry Company has a 
community club for its employees; they have a 
social gathering about once a month. About 
50 members comprise the club. The American 
Locomotive Company has an old age pension 
plan, non-contributory. After 25 years of con- 
tinuous service a worker is entitled to a pension, 
but only in the event he is unable to work. 
The Continental Heater Corporation has com- 
pulsory group insurance. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Conditions of work in the sheet metal and 
furniture industries have improved. A number 
of unions are taking in new members. Agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of the 
union label. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—J. C. Hughes: 

The heat Santa Fe shops are still under the 
regime of the company unions (so-called “asso- 
ciations’’) as in the past since the strike of 
1922. Likewise the local street railway com- 
pany maintains such an organization for its 
women operators. One thousand workers are 
affected by the Santa Fe company union and 
25 by the street railway. 

Albuquerque.—John H. Hanks: 

Most all of the building contractors have 
group insurance for their employees. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. MeFall: 

We have a cooperative grocery store here 
conducted on the Rochdale plan. The Great 
Northern Railway has a company union com- 
posed of its employees, outside of the engineers, 
firemen and conductors. About 800 workers 
belong to the company union. 
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ORGANIZATION 


OHIO 

Cincinnati.—Henry Ott: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad clerks and freight 
office men core a company union. About 
200 clerks are employed in the freight office. 
We have a labor bank and building association. 

Cleveland.—Wade Shurtleff: 

About 5,000 workmen are affected by the 
eompany unions on the Pennsylvania, Erie 
and New York Central Railroads. We have a 
labor bank here. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Conditions in the coal mining industry have 
improved, six mining operators having hired 
about from 150 to 300 men. Coal mining, 
brick and clay works and railroading are our 
principal industries, with union agreements 
existing between the coal o tors and the 
railroad companies. Continual agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of the union label. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: ; 

The Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
and the Atlantic & Pacific Stores have a com- 
pany union—the retail grocery elerks have 
been on strike here against this union for the 
last six months. About 250 clerks are em- 
ployed by the former and 150 by the latter. 
The Kroger Grocery and Baki Company 
have announced to their employees a plan for 
group insurance. 

Mansfield.—Emil Aderman: 

The Hymfhryes Manufacturing Company 
has a night shift ef molders employed. About 
100 workers have been laid off by the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Company. Bad weather has 
affected the building trades. A local union of 
plasterers and lathers were organized and 
efforts are under way to organize the auto 
mechanics. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

The Atlas Glass Company has a group insur- 
ance plan similar to the B. & O. Railroad. A 
union of bakery workers is under way with 22 


members. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—I. M. Crossman: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has a 
company union, about 15,000 employees are 
affected. We have no labor bank here. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has an old age pension 
plan; the amount is based on earning capacity 
of the last ten years of employment and is 
augmented or increased by relief association. 
The old age pension is non-contributory; the 
relief association is contributory. 

Homestead.—W. H. Shaffer: 

__We have a union labor bank here, the Union 
Savings and Trust Company. United States 
Steel Company has group insurance for its 
employees. The old age pension plan is based 
on,Wages received, the number of years employed 
and a pension of not less than $25.00 or more 
than $99 per year is paid. Efforts are made by 
the United States Steel Company to have its 
employees purchase stock. 

Pottsville——Jere Brennan: 


e have no labor bank here. The railroads 
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are the only concerns maintaining pension 
plans. Under our state law all employers 
carry insurance to cover compensation for 
injury to workmen. 

Wilkes- Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The Lehigh Valley, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and the D. L. & W. Railroad have 
company unions, with about 800 members. 
The two electric power plants are urging their 
employees to buy stock in the company. I 
have no knowledge of any concern maintaining 
an old age pension plan of any kind. Em- 
ployees of the Sheldon Axle Works o zed 
several months ago and so far are not iated 
with any branches of the A. F. of L. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

A few of our contractors carry insurance 
for their employees. A labor bank is in con- 
templation. We have no company unions or 
dele movements in our vicinity. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

We have a large open shop association here. 
The railroads are the only ones maintaining 
company unions. The San Antonio Trades 


Council has under contemplation a labor bank. 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles is carrying on 
national eampaign for old age pension and 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

All railroads in this section with the exception 
of the Seaboard Air Line and the C. & O. il- 
roads have company unions. Previous to 1922 
all had working agreements with the shop 
crafts. The Pennsylvania Railroad had an 
old age pension plan. A local union of ship- 
fitters was recently organized at Norfolk. 


WYOMING 


Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

Every union member in this locality belongs 
to the A. F. of L. We have no company unions 
here. 

Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

The conditions here are fair, in fact it is 
about 25 per cent better than last month. 
The coal mines are working nearly full time, 
although men are plentiful in all crafts. The 
construction of the city sewer by the open 
shop Wheelwright Company is about com- 
plete and 150 men will be laid off. A labor college 
opened October 13 with four classes, economics, 
history of organized labor movement, labor 
journalism and public speaking. 


CANADA 


Kitchene: .—Frank Wieck: 

The Pilliner Products Limited, Waterloo, 
which last March reduced wages of engineers, 
thereby causing engineers to leave its employ, 
are now taking on additional workers and 
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have applied to the local of steam and operating 
eers to supply their needs. Good headway 

— = pate to have goods bearing the union 
tbat used. 

Moose Jaw.—John S. Clark: 

The Candian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railroads, banks and government have old age 
pension plans. We have no company unions 
in this section. Group insurance is provided 
for employees by The Times Company, Rohn 
Hard ills, Sash Creamery Company and 
Gray Campbell Company. 

Winnipeg.—Charles Ryan: 

The one big union movement is’ under way 
here. Daily newspapers, large printing offices, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Canadian Pacific Railway and the T. Eaton 
Company have group insurance for their em. 
ovens. Printing done for the Province of 

anitoba must pay the rate of wages fixed by 
the Winnipeg Typographical Union. 


Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

Two years ago qn rede statice of the Long. 
shoremen the Shipp ederation of Vancouver 
organized a company union of 1,000 men, but 
it is fast going out of business. ual organi- 
zations are Federation of Waterfront Em. 
om ees, Canadian Certified Engineers and 

erated Seafarers. Work in the building 
trades is slacking up. A local union of brewery 
workers was organized. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1926 


January 11-16, Washington, D. C., Harring- 
ton Hotel, Int. Assn. of Heat and Frost Insu- 
lators and Asbestos Workers. 

January 12, Baltimore, Md., 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

January 18, Washington, D. C., Franklin 
Square Hotel, National Organization Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America. 

April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Assn. 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

April 19-21, Washington, D. C., Int. Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 1-4, New York City, Cadillac Hotel, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

May 10-15, Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May » New York City, (Bi-annual 
meeting), The Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America. 

June 14-21, Louisville, Ky., Tyler Hotel, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. 

July 19-24, Los Angeles, Calif., Int. Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers Union of North America 

July , Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 


International 


July 12-19, Des Moines, Ia., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

August 2-12, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

August 2-12, New York City, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Int. Union of America- 

August 23-28, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
Internationa’ Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 

September 13-27, Atlantic City, N. J., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union of America. 

September 13-20, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
City Auditorium, International Typographical 
Union. 

September 13-20, New York City, United 
Textile Workers of America. 

September 13-18, New York City, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 13-24, . » Int. Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 14-22, Montreal, Canada, Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers Int. Association. 

October 5, 7 , Int. Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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